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bury yesterday, 

ite corpse unsightly grows— 
God rest ite soul, I say, 

And grant it sweet repose. 





Bury yesterday, 

For it we have no room, — 
The dead should lle alway 

At peace, within the tomb, 
yo { EE ——__—_—— 


A Desperate Deed. 
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OHAPYrER XXVIII, 


fy\EA or coftoe, ‘nadam? 

| Cottee, please—a good deal of cream, 
And Sir Goeffrey, 111 trouble you for 

one of those breaded chops, 

The dismal nignt had given birth toa 
sickly-lead-colored day. But between the 
sash-curtains of flowered Indian silk and 
tue heavy hanging of velours, these in the 
cosy breakfast-room of Silverdale Caatle 
could see little of the wind-swept world 
without, 

My lady had not come down, of course, 

but the others were all gathered around the 
tempting table—the Earl, Aunt Clara, Sir 
“ Geoffrey Damyn and Lady Iva. 
e The Earl had greeted bis gueste with his 
id usual hearty handsbake, but he thrilled 
| with Instinctive repuision as his fingers 
closed over those of Geoffrey Damyn. 

“You are looking like—like a rose, my 
dear,’’ averred Aunt Clara, fixing her funny 
little blue eyes on Lady Iva’s face, and 
making an é6lephantine attempt at a com- 
pliiment. 

“A rose in a gray merino morning wrap- 
per!’ laughed the girl. 

Bat she did look very bright and win- 
some in the soft, smoky-hued gown, all 
puffed and fluffed at throat and bosom, and 
Wrists with frills of creauwy lace, 

‘‘Her ladyship is better, I trust?” 
od It was Damyn who politely agked the 
question, butall the time he was thinking 
is | What a tremendously lucky fellow he 

| would be if he could only induce Silver- 
“a | dale’s daughter to become Lady Damyn. 
“Thank you, yes! She is qaite recovered, 
id | but still weak, of course.” 
a ‘‘What did the doctor say?” inquired 
| Aunt Clara, helping berself to marmalade, 

Qualte as well developed and cultivated 
at nex epicurean tastes was ber curiosity, 

‘‘Nervous prostration, he said,’’ Lord 
Silverdale answered, quietly. “He sug- 
gested that continued grief for her sister’s 
iuss is probably undermining her healtp, 
and advised for her galety and society.’’ 

lva, ber fair, sparkling hand resting on 
the big silver handle of the urn, was listen- 
ing with interest. 
cs ‘‘Did you tell her that, papa?’”’ 

i “No,” be replied, witha smile, ‘I am 

, going to leave all persuasion with you. 

: She laughed and nodded. 

<te ' “1 shail do my best. It would be de- 

lightful to bave a regular jolly old-fashion- 

| 6d Christmas at the Castle!’ 

| “Ah, that’s what I say,’’ seconded Aunt 

Clara, vigorously beginning an onslaught 

k, on the muffins, ‘Life is too short for any- 

: thing but pleasure. ‘Give méa peacefal 

« 7 ; life,’ poor, dear Paul used to say. But! 
f ‘ ‘ways prayed “Give me socicty!’”’ and— 
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Iva involuntarily smiled atthe comical 
digression, Casting aguilty glance around 
to assure herself it had not been perceived, 
shes met Geoffrey Damyn’s quizsical black 
eyes, 

The look which passed between them of 
merriment, reproof, secrecy made of the 
young Baronet a still more abject admirer, 

How immensely pleasant it would be to 
have her, so graceful and high. bred, sitting 
opposite him every morning and sending 
hin a emile with his coffee! 

By the Lord Harry, he muat brace up, or 
the prize would slip through bis fingers! 
Young Carzon, since fe had left his mus- 
tache grow again, was sufficiently good 
looking w be a formidable rival. 

He would speak to the Ear! this very 
day. Not that he feared any objection from 
him, He was awarethat his guest, socially 
and financially, was worthy even his 
daughter, But to refer to bim was the 
proper caper, and so—— 

The others were rising. 

Now or never! 

The Ear! had left the break fast.room. He 
fo.lowed him. 

“May | speak to you alone in the library, 
Silverdale?’ 

‘Oertainly.”’ 

He led the way into the superb, book- 
lined, leopard-ragged room. 

Geoffrey closed the door, walked over to 
the hearth where his host stood. 

“Perhaps you guess why I have de- 
manded an interview?’ witha nervous 
laugh. 

He wasn’t the least bit of a coward; but 
where is the suitor who with complete 
calmness can address himself to ‘her 
pape?”’ 

“My dear boy, how solemn you look! I 
assure you I have not the faintest idea,’’ 

He was striving to appear cordial to the 
man be had asked to spend Christmas at 
his bome, but it was certainly hard work. 

“Then it is this: 1 wish your permission 
to tell Lady [val would bethe proudest 
man alive if she would consent to become 
Lady Damyn.” 

Tne Eari felt stunned. 

He was in love with Iva, then! He oould 
not, would not believe bis wife had confer- 
red her affections unsought on this blonde 
young baronet. Bat neithercould be, much 
as he longed to, feel the old supreme, un- 
questioning trust, But Damyn was enam- 
oured of lva. That point was clear, and an 
immense reitef, 

Witb a warmth Sir Gecftrey had certainly 
not expected, he held out his hand. 

“It rents with her,’’ be said. 

Kindly as the words were, they recalled 
to Damyn the fact that bis wooing was but 
begun, and the conquest far from sssured, 

‘Tbank you!” 

“But' you must remember she is very 
young,” Lord Silverdale went on, with a 
smile, “Not eignteen yet; ard yirl# are 
capricious.’’ 

He felt almost like jesting. Surely he 
bad been deceiving himself, Lilian could 
bave no tender thoughts for Damyn. But 
why—and the thought went through bim 
like a lance—whby did she cry out in sucnu 
vebement dissent when he had spoken to 
her of Geoftrey’s probable passion for Ilva? 

Reading, smoking, going through their 
letters, chatting in the desultory and spas- 
modic fashion of men when alcne, they 
passed the morning in the library. 

And upin my lady’s beautiful boudoir, 
with its barmonious woodland tints of 
fawn and ecru and (tan and gold, the Coun. 
teas of Silverdale reclined on a lounge near 
the fire; and Iva, so full of life and health 
and excitement she could not keep atill, 
trailed ber pretty gray draperies from one 


part of the room to another, and taiked witb 
the delight of a child of the wonderfu 


Ubristmas they would have 





For, to her astonishment, the Countess 
had immediately seconded her desire and 
the doctor’s advice. 

‘He is right!’ she had declared. “I bave 
been brooding too mach of late, I know, I 
do need pleasure. 1 would enjoy going 
out—having a gay crowd here, It would 
brighten me up and it is your right, Iva.” 

The girl langhed and shook her sun- 
shiny head. 

“Don’t think I’m not willing, little 
mamma,"’ 

Batthe “little mamma," who, because 
of her smallness and alightness, looked 
younger if anything than her step daughter, 
became suddenly grave. 

‘Iva, if 1 were to go out, receive, and all 
that sort of thing, so soon after my sister's 
death, what would the county say?”’ 

Iva wheeled round, stood still. 

She flashed on her a pair of beautiful, 
positive, dark blue eyes, 

‘Il would say that you werea very senai- 
ble woman, or that papa and I were senal- 
ble for you. It would say that because 
your sister died ia no reason you should 
fret yourseif insane. For, after last night, 
you may be sure every one will know you 
actually imagined, in your nervousness, 
you sawa ghost, It will say just exactly 
that!” 

Her ladysbip smiled. 

“A very emphatic speech, dear. If you 
are so sure asali that, I shall not be out- 
raging the proprieties, Make your own ar- 
rangements,”’ 

But Lady [va paused doubtfally. 

“Don’t think I urge you, mamms, be- 
cause | want a gay Cbristmas I really 
think s0,’’ 

The Oountess laughed musically. 

“My dear Ilva, I know you better than 
that!” 

There was something amusing to her In 
the little, conscientious disclaimer. 

How the girl detested hypocrisy. Her 
laugh ended ina sigh, ifsbe only knew 
her for what she was! 

She shuddered. 

*Oold, mamma?’’ 

“On, no!’’ 

‘Well, you must have some luncheon 
now—you are an invalid, you know—and 
afterwards wers will do our planning.” 

And wben she had tempted her to eata 
wing of a roast chicken and drink a glass 
of claret, she wheeled. over to the hearth. 
rug a little papler-macheé writing-desk, 

‘{t is rather late to ask people for Chriat- 
mas, I’m afraid; but thereare soine I know 
can come, And we can issue invitations 
for a grand ball Christmas Kve—can’t we, 
mammar?’’ 

She was elated at the prospect of It ali. 

«But, so soon, Iva,’’ 

“Oh, I know! We can hurry, though, 
Wecan writeto London to day, and have 
men sent down t wax the ball-room., 
And Griffin will send supplies and an extra 
cook, and papa sball secure an orchestra, 
I shal! write all the invitations this after- 
noon. It will be the easiest thing, mamma?’ 

Laughingly the Countess sat erect, 

“You certainly are convincing, Iva. Let 
me have the pena moment, till I write you 
the address of the florist I preter.” 

iva sprang up, pushed the little stand to 
the sofa, 

“You are catching the fever, too,” she 
cried, 

And indeed her own delight and excite. 
ment were contagious, 

“Who wouldn’t—from you?” she re 
torted, as she began to write, 

Iva slightly leaned over her shoulder, 

“Why maminal” 

The Countess looked up inquiringly. 

Tue girl wae staring at (he page on which, 
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ter to me at sohoo! was altogether different, 
The cbirographby was amail and close and 
sloping.”’ 

The Countess mutely questioned her. 
Suddenly she ovum prebended. 

“Oh, yea, I remember! I never continue 
writing the same hand jong ata time, How 
very close the room Ia!"’ 





CHAPTER XXViII. 

The Countess looks charming to-night!’’ 
declared Jimmie Talbot. 

“She always does!” Lady Iva insisted, 
loyally. 

It was the day before Christmas Eve, and 
Mra, Trendworth was entertaining her 
friends, They were all gathering in the 
drawing-room before dinner—the hKo- 
maines, balf-a dozen visitors who had al- 
ready responded to the invitation to Sil ver- 
dale Castie, the Dalias girls, Lionel Car- 
sen, Sir Geoffrey Damyn, and several 
othera, 

After the stately beauty and taste of the 
drawing-room of the Castie this of Mra, 
Trendworth’s impressed one as being wo 
glowing, too crowded, with its cardinal and 
old-gold-plush furniture, its walls densely 
covered with pictures, cabinets and china, 
its statutetted little table, its profusion of 
brioc-a-brac, 

But it wase sociable apartment never- 
the-leea, and the hostess delightfully oor- 
dial. So there was not the usual constraint 
of that harassing period the half-hour be- 
fore dinner, 

“And as for Lady lva—shall I admire 
ber?’ 

Jimmie's daring glance travelled slowly 
over her, 

“You may, if you are very good—that im 
just a little—a very little, or Nora might be 
jealous,”’ 

“Nora?”’ 

He tried to look innocently surprised, 
but he was blushing like a girl. 

“Yes!” 

‘‘Nora Dallas?’’ 

“Did you suppose,’’ with an alr of judi- 
cial gravity,’”’ I meant Nora Creina?”’ 

He laughed out singing|ly, and ae joined 
him, 

And just then Nora Dallas herself came 
up. 

‘OW hat is the joke?’ 

Iva laughed and rose, 

“Jimmie must explain to you. I| see 
mainme wants me, I confide him to your 
tender charity, Nora,’’ 

And she walked away, 

‘How lovely eahe ia!’ Nora said, looking 
after her, 

She was aeaweet, plump littie body her- 
self, with the genuine Irish blue eyes, and 
a mouth which, if not exactly smal! or 
curved, was deliciously red and tempting. 

“And she always dresses #0 exquisitely, 
too!” Nora went on, in generous conocer- 
sion. 

‘Does she?’”’ 

“Can't you see {t?’’ 

“Oh, abe looks nice!” asserted Jiminie; 
‘put ao do you,” 

And all the answer she deigneod was, - 

‘Look at her!’ 

He does look, 

Thetall, siender figure in the dul! blue 
jJorsey ailk, which fila ao c.ingingly its per- 
fect proportions, stands near One Sra! ler, 
slighter—the Countess, 

Tue fair, patrician face, with lis coummin- 
gied tenderness, passion, pride, le a face to 
haunt one, 

All her golden bair is gathered in a knot 
on ber white neck, and ia held tn place by 
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“You are ten times as pretty!” 

“Jimmiei” 

She had risen. 

Were those really tears of mortification? 

‘Well, you are!”’ 

“Jimmie!” in saddest approacb. 

“To me!"’ supplemented Jimmie, 

“Ont” 

And then she tarned her happy and un- 
grateful face from bim, and hurried away. 

To Lady Iva, Sir Geoffrey and Lione) 
Curson paid assiduous attention; but Lord 
Silverdaie had eyes for his wife alone. 

He was doubtful if this new departure 
would benefit ber so inuch after all. 

She looked well—yea rtartling!y well. 

Her gown of black Chantilly was ea mar- 
vel of elegance. She had pale, yellowish 
roses in ber dark hair, Her youthfal, piqu. 
ant face was flushed, Her eyes were full 
of light. 

The long, sumptuous dinner was over at 
lnat. 

Aa the ladies rose leave, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn sprang open the door. 

Iva wasone of the inst to pass through. 
Her gown caught on a projecting screen, 

Hie stooped to release the fabric with 
which she was already engaged, 

Asif unintentionslly, he laid bia band 
over here, Olosely and war.nly for ball a 
minute it rested there, 

She Mashed him a cold, indignant glance 
as she detached ber dress and passed 
through. 

The gentiemen reseated themse) ves— 
sent the decanters circling. 

Only one had observed the little episode 
atthe door. His handsome brows knit 
angrily. 

‘‘] must teach him bis place!’’ between 
his teeth vowed Lionel Curzon, 





CHAPTER XXIX, 

'VE A aurprine for you.”’ 
| Mra, Trendworth’s florid face was full 

of fan. 

‘A surprise!’’ 

Instantly she found hersel! the centre of 
a bevy of fair, questioning faces, 

The gentiemen had not left the dining- 
room, from whence came now and then a 
burst of laughter, 

“What le it, Mrs, Trendworth?” asked 
Mary Dallas, 

‘1 bave found a fortune-teller—a genu- 
ine fortune-teller. And she is going to re- 
oelve you all, one ata time, in the library, 
and unravel to you the past, presont, and 
future,’’ 

‘Ob, Mra, Trendworth !’’ 

“Who is she?” 

“You are always devising something 
original.” 

Their hostess flung up her hands protest- 
ingly as she retreated laughing. 

‘One ata time; don’t overwhelm me, 
No, lshan’t say who she is or where | 
found her. All you have todo is to test 
her ability. Ab! bere are the gentiemen,”’ 

Ava then, with mach chatter and laugh- 
ter, the ‘‘surprise’’ was revealed to them. 

Tea was served. Over the frail Rose 
Berricups the conversation waxed louder 
and merrier, 

iva, standing near the piano, seated her- 
self, aoftly struck the keys, 

The talk did not cease, But then she 
was not playing for sauditorse—indeed, 
hardly playing at all, 

Siowly and tenderly the white fingers . 
moved, meking a sweetand drowsy mel- 
ody. 

‘Lady Ival’’ 

Witbout pausing, she Lifted her lustrous 
eyen, 

He grew hendsomer every day, this 
goodly young lover of hera, 

The first time sbe had seen him since 
that awful night in Belgium, he hed his 
soorobed bair cropped tightly, his mus- 
tache shaved. Now that the former lay 
thick and wavy over his broad, white fore- 
head, and the latter shaded darkly his fine, 
firm lips, be certainly looked a rival Geof- 
trey Damyn might dread. 

Did she really care for him at all? Some- 
times he feared not, She had not rejected 
him, to be sure, but neither was he ber ac- 
cepted lover, 

‘Hang that Damyn!’’ be said to hinesif, 
more emphatically than elegantly, 

His infatuation was becoming abomin. 
ably apparant. Already he had heard sey- 
eral alludetoit. It could not be that she 
was playing bim, Lionel Curzon, off against 
the languid young Baronet, No, she was 
not that kind of a girl atall. But he grew 
bot at the very thought. 





“Well?’’ 
Sie was emiling up at him, 
‘As you leitthe dining-room to-night I 
saw Dainyn clasp your band 
Well?’’ again 
There was not the slightest change in the | 
lovely, lofty face, | 





Ourzon felt bimeel!f flushing angrily. 

“And you did not resent it?” 

His speech, thvugh intensa, was low. 

Her emile teded, but the starry eyes sti)! 
steadily met his own. 

“Not as I resent your eccutation,”’ 

‘Then you mean—”’ 

He bowed his dark head eagerly for- 
ward. 

“Nothing.” 

He straightened up. 

How cold she was—how proud! And 
yet, had he ever loved ber half so weil? 

Silence, save for the light and dreamful 
music, 

The others were all laughing and talk- 
ing in pleasant, murmurous, well bred 
fashion, 

“Hark !’’ Nore Dallas orled, “Hear 
what Ilva is playing. It is Hoocherini’s 
Minuet.”’ 

The voices grew bushed, The musician 
turned them areproachful, smiling face, 
but she kept on playing. 

That greatest of ail old airs, gay and sob- 
bing and quaint and tender ! 

Still leaning moodily beside her, Lionel 
listened, 

She arose, 

“One moment.’’ 

It was Curzon who apoke. 

She turned inqguiringiy. Her golden 
head was held high, her pretty, proud lips 
very yrave. 

**Do you care for me at all, Ilva?” 

How miserable he looked ! 

She smiled in spite of herself. He 
brightened hopefully. 

“Say you do, dear—juat a little bit!’ 

‘*No,’’ 

“No? 

He fell back, 

The poor fellow! what a doleful face! 

Her conscience rosé in arms. 

“Nota little bit.’’ 

He started 

Into the pearl-fair cheeks was creeping a 
flickering bloom, There was mischief lurk- 
ing around the lovely mouth, tn the spark- 
ling eyes, 

‘Do you really mean Iya——’’ 

Sne turned her dimpling tace over her 
shoulder as ebe lightly moved away. 

“That Lam going to have my fortune 
told? Yes,’’ 

A servant appeared, spoke to Mre, Trend- 
worth, disappeared, 

She laughingly challenged her guests, 

“The sibyl waits, Who will dare fate 
fret?” 

“I! orled Mary Dallas, 

They escorted her into the hall, She 
opened the door of the library, went in, 

In five minutes she was out egain. 

‘Well?’ they cried, 

“Ob, everything wonderful! I am going 
to get an important letterand marry a title, 
and—— Who next?”’ 

“You, Jimmie,’’ ordained Mrs, Trend- 
wortb, 

But that young gentleman, sitting oa the 
stairs next Nora Dallas, positively declined. 

‘Please, no! Lam naving the very beat 
of a good time, Don’t disturb me, 1 am 
telling Nora’s fortune.’’ 

Every one laughed, 

“Will you go, Lady Silverdaie?’’ 

Tbe Countess drew back. 

“Ob, no!” She glanced at the Karl. “My 
fortune is told, you know,’’ 

So lva was the next, 

Some one suggested a returnto the draw 
ing-ronm, but the proposal was unfavor- 
ably received, It was so nice and cozy and 
informal there; so there they stayed. 

The library door opened. 

Iva, blushing and laughing, emerged 
from the darkened room. 

‘] sban’ttell-you what she sald!’’ shak. 
ing her head atthe expectant group, ‘It 
was something very nice indeed, though. 
Do go in, mamma!’’ 

Why sbould she not, after all? It was 
sheer nonsense, of course. But that was 
why she might as well enter into the fun 
of the thing. 

“Very well.” 

She turned with her hand on the door- 
knob. 

“]'ll tell you al! she says,’’ she deciared 
brightly. 

Her past? Dare she risk the mention of 
it? Ab, what foolishness to suppose any 
clairvoyant living could speak to her of 
that! 

With a soundless flutter of trailing lace 
draperies abe passed in, 





OHAPTER XXX, 
SOC DDEN nervous tremor took pos- 
session of her as she closed the door 
behind her, 


How dark it was ow at 

She could bear the merry ¥ ex the 
hall witnoat, but they sounded asa if niles 
away 
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Psbaw! Even little Willie would not be 
20 dismayed. She was as easily frightened 
as a baby of late. 

lt was impossible to tell anything about 
the furnishing of the room, so dimly the 
lights barned in the chandelier; but there 
was aperfume of hotnouse flowers in the air, 
and the foot sank soundlessly in the thick 
Axwmineter carpet. 

Where waa the fortune teller? 

Unaccustomed to the semi-darkness, the 
Counteas could not at first discern her. 

Ah, there she was, 

At the upper part of the room where a 
jutting bay window formed an alcove, sat, 
on a tbrone-like chair, a diminutive, hood- 
ed and cloaked figure, 

Onaema!! table behind heran amber 
iamp burnt dimly. 

With an air of courage the Countess 
turned towards ber, went lightly, almost 
awiftly, up the room, 

It was all a play, a jest, probably one of 
the housemaide dressed up, but she felta 
quicker beartbeat ail the same. 

‘‘Well, priestess of the present, the fu. 
ture and the past, what hav6 you to say to 
me?” 

Nlivery rang the clear voloe through the 
quiet room, 

The crouching creature before whom she 
stood did not stir or speak, 

My lady wished fervently she had per- 
sisted in her refusal io enter, 

Nonsense? Of course it was nonsense! 
But the shadowy room, tbe silence, the 
cowled form there, all thrilled ber with a 
sensation akin to dread, 

“Must I cross your palin with silver?’ 
she began. 

The fortune teller checked ber, 

“| do not want your siver, Stand in the 
light there. Let me read your counten. 
ance, 

The tone was bcarse —com manding, 

There was not much light anywhere, but 
the Countess advanced till the little there 
was shone on her face, and the witeb-like 
figure was in shadow, 

For @ minute absolute silence reigned, 

The Countess could feel the burning gaze 
from under the nun’s hood fastened upon 
ber, 

She was delicate fibred in the extreme, 
extraordinarily sensitive, 

The piercing scrutiny seemed actually 
eating it way through her beauty, power, 
position, through her Chantilly and roses, 
and assuinption of Indifference, into the 
most secret chamber of her heart, 

“Your past,’ began the low, croaking 
voice, ‘you bave striven to escape from, to 
hide, to bury, but it looks at you outofa 
child's pure eyes,’’ 

My lady whitened, gasped. But no, she 
must not show dismay! 

‘Your present,’ went on the ominous 
voice—‘tyour present isa living lie!’’ 

Great Heaven! Who was she? What did 
she know? 

The Countess caught her breath, flung 
up her hands as though to ward off a blow. 
Sve was sbrinking, quivering, trom head 
to feet. 

The rush and the darkness, and slow, 
low, boarse voice, relentless as fate itself— 

“On! 

She had cried aloud, 

“Your future——”’ 

But she could stand no more, With one 
great, choking sob, she staggered—fell! 





CHAPTER XXXII, 
MPV ROUGH all their mirthful, inoonse- 
quent rattle in the hall without, they 
heard it—first the queer cry, then the 
heavy fall. 

Intuitively lva knew what was wrong, 

“Msmmal!l she is ill again, She had 
fainted, 1 know!”’ 

She was at the door in a second, had 
thrown it back, rushed in. 

They all followed her. Mrs, Trend- 
worth turned up the lights, 

Ilva sprang forward. She was kneeling 
beside the prostrate little figure. 

“Where is papa?’’ 

“In the stady with Colonel Harrington, 
I sball find him,’’ Lionel said, 

The room was filled with exclamations of 
awazed, com passionate voices, 

“Mamma—liittle mamma—don’t you 
know me? It is I—Iva!’’ 

She was rubbing her hands, pushing 
back her bair, speaking to her gently and 
tenderly. 

“Here, my dear!’’ 

Mrs. Trendworth, kneeling down, forced 
a mouthful of the liquor she had secured 
between the set, white teeth. 

‘*] sbould not bave allowed her to come 


in,’’ she hurried on, volubly and remorse- 
After being “ ately, the least excite- 
was Suré tO prove too much for her 
yn, she is reviving!’’ [va cried 





She bent and kissed the pretty, pale lips, 

Sbe was very warmly attached to this 
beautifal young stepmotoer of hers, whose 
head, even when sbe stood on tiptoe, barely 
reached her sboulder. 

Now that the lights were flaring, you 
could see that the room wes furnished 
with the massive elegance of an earlier 
day. 

The lofty walla were covered with cx- 
quisite engravings; the carpets of barmon- 
jously subdued tinta, the chairs of maroon 
leather; the sprawling legged centre table; 
the clumsy, well packed book case; the 
ponderous, pigeon-holed desks—all gave 
the apartment an air of solidity, and com. 
fort. 

“Will you lift the Countess to the lounge 
Mr. O'Donnell ?”’ 

It was Mrs. Trendworth who spoke, 

But Geoffrey Damyn sprang forward. 

“Allow me!” he sald, 

He stooped, caught up the small, lace- 
draped figure, carried her tothe lounge, 
laid her down very gently. 

She did not move, did not even lift her 
drooping lids. 

They gathered round her, those who had 
been so merryan hour ago, silent and 
sym pathetic. 

Had the fortune teller predicted anything 
dreadful? 

By the way,where was the fortane-teller? 

Vanished as completely as though the 
earth bad opened and swallowed her. 

There was the throne-like chair before 
which Mary Dallas and Lady Iva had 
stood; there the amber lamp. But the 
prophetess had disappeared. 

“Where did you find the old hag? I 
caught a glimpee of her as she skurried 
out.”’ 

One of the Earl’s London guests bad 
asked the question. 

Mra, Trendworth turned to him. 

“Ab, that mast remain a secret, as | 
promised it shouid,’’ she said courteously, 
but firmly, 

And justthen the Earl came hurrying 
in! 

“Lilian 1’ 

He was bending over her, Iva, kneel- 
ing beside the lounge, looked up encour- 
agingly. 

“She is better, papa, Just a faintness— 
that ieail, She will know me—see! Mam- 
mal!’’ 

Tne dark-fringed lids lifted, then closed 
wearily. But in a moment she moved 
again, flung her left hand above her head. 

Oh, Heaven, have mercy! What was 
that? Was be dreaming? 

Breathless, fascinated, fearful, Sir Geot- 
frey Damyn, standing at the head of the 
lounge leaned forward. Beoause of their 
interest in the condition of the Oountesr, 
only one observed him, That one was 
Lione} Curzon, 

On the little, soft, white band of the 
Countess was fixed the young Baronet’s 
half-terrified giance. 

That curious red scar, beginning at the 
wrist and running zig-zag through the 
paloo—how familiar it was! 

Or one like it? 

The luxurious room, with the Oriental 
hangings, its brilliant people faded away, 
In their place she sawa simple littie par- 
lor in an English sea-coast town, and a girl 
—a mere child, in fact—a lovely, brown: 
haired, rose-lipped little thing, playing 
with ashining India sword slipping, falling 
on it, cutting the dainty hand from wrist 
to finger-tip; and the bringing the cruel 
wound to him to bandage and kiss and 
make all well again. 

Oh, bow long ago it all seemed ! 

And now in the presence of all these com- 
miserating, unsuspicious, aristocrats, here 
before the step-daughter, who reverenced 
her, and the man who had given ber his 
haughty name, to see that self same crim 
son line. Hé was fairly petrified. 

It was Lillian who now moved, spoke. 
Not Marguerite— Lilian ! 

But there was a wild consternation, bor- 
ror in bis look. 

Assbe invariably did when he gazed 
steadily at her, she lifted her reluctant 
eyes to his, Just one brief and fleeting 
glance; but then she saw he knew. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
OME! Andin her own bright, rich, 
cosy room, where curtains of ruby 
plush shut out the dreary winter 
night—where waxlights burned mellowly 
and a rosy fire leapea and cracked—bhow 
pleasant it all looked, how ful! of comfort! 
Yesterday she would have said Low full of 
security and rest! 
Security, rest! Would she ever know 
them again? 
Long she sat in her favorite low ai! 
the héearth—iong after every sou 
in the house was in bed and even the 
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asleep—thinking, thinking, deeply. 

She bad told her maid she should not 
need her, but she did not attempt to un- 
dress. 

Ip her chantilly and roses she lay there, 
watching the fire burn down—lay there, 
pale and motionless, 

He knew! 

That was sure. She had read recognition 
in his startled, incredulousfaece. That scar 
on her hand. He had seenit. What fetal 
unrefutable evidevoe it was! 

And sne? 

Ab, with a revengeful fierceness she re- 
membered the day, the very hour, her 
palm bad fallen upon his sword. 

What next? Would he denounce her? 
Surely he dare not dothat! If he dragged 
her from the pinnacle to which she had 
climbed would he not fall headlong with 
her? Perhaps not though, 

If he were to declare there had been no 
pretence of a marriage—-that she had gone 
with bim, lived with him—he would be be- 
lieved, What proof tothe contrary had 
ahe? 

And society, that most unjust of auto- 
crata, would shield her favorite son, while 
hurling the woman, whca#e sin was loving 
bim, “iike a snow flake from Heaven to 
hell.”” 

Ah, yes, she could very clearly see how 
it would all be if he ohoose to speak! 

Among proud dames and dowagers there 
would be significant nods and smiles, 
whispers of “young men’s folly,” of “wild 
oata,”? and then his direst punishment 
would be over. Once more would 
‘(Mothers profter their stainless daughters, 
Men of honor salute him friend.’’ 

But for her— 

Now she moved; nowshe put up her 
hands and covered her face, and huddled 
forward, shivering as with cold, 

From ber hair the dying roses dropped 
their crumpled, creamy petals, 

Evenif he were never tospeak of that 
summer by the sea, could he not easily 
prove that the woman who was the wife of 
the Earl of Silverdale had been Margue. 
rite, not Lilian Woodville? 

Here were piled the faggots of suspicion, 
Ata hint would a huadred recollections— 
Harold’s, Iva’s—heap them higher. Then 
the ‘ouch of a torch, and they would blaze, 

Then what would remain? She would 
lose at one stroke all; and, more than all, 
Harold. 

For sbe loved him truly and passionately 
—had loved him from the hour they met 
—would love him till she lay sheeted 
whitely in her coffin. 

Ah, this worman’s worship was scarcely 
kin to the girl’s flattered and foolish fancy. 

She had felt desperate the night she stood 
beside Lilian’s quiet figure in the little, 
tawdry hotel parfor. She feit haridy less 
hunted, less despairing now. 

Oh, lite was wretched, after all! Was it 
worth waile clinging to a thing, a thing so 
full of pain ? 

Yes, yes! It had its sweetness, too. 
Was she not near him? Had she not the 
rightto be nearest and dearest to bim al- 
ways? . 

No longer the flames leaped and crackled, 
Duli and low and red they glowed. 

She rose wearlly, What hour was it? 
She glanced at her tiny Parisian clock on 
the bracket—a pretty toy, all marble-vein- 
ed with gold, 

Two! 

So late! 

And then she remembered it was Uhrist- 
mas Eve, 

Just a year ago to-day since Lilian in her 
white cashmere and holly, had come down 
the stairway of the Honor and into the 
drawing-room, where ehe,in mud-splashed 
riding habit, sat in the fire-glow. 

A year! Or was it a century? 

She flung aside her faded roses, loosened 
her gown, unbraided her dusky tresses, 

Suddenly she felt listless, weary and 
aged, 

She went into her dressing room. Be 
fore the cheval mirror was a large bronze 
box, with a oard lying on the lid. 

Mechanically she lifted the latter, read 
the lines it bore, 

‘“‘Wear these, for my sake, at the ball.” 

HAROLD,” 

She turned the key, threw back the lid. 
She was fairly blinded. 

“Ah! she cried, ‘the Silverdale dia- 
monds!’’ 

She bad never seen them before; they had 
been at the bank in London. But now he 
had thern brought down,thinking probably 
that they would delight her. 

Onabedof black velvet they fiashed— 
necklace, ear-rings, bracelet, brooch, an‘ a 
String seton flexible golden wire for the 
Few if 
welis &O 


Y were magnificent any in 


Zi\and possessed je superb A 





Russian princess once offered a fortune for 
them, but there wes not money enough In 
all Russia to purchase tne Silverdale dia 
monds, 

Far above and beyond their intrinsic val- 
ue were they praised by the Romaine, 

And they were hers! 

She bad all a woman’s keen appreciation 
of such things—of fine jewels, rare laces, 
costiiest stuffs. And these glittering 
stones had power tofmake her fora brief 
while forget the slenderness of the thread 
upon which her position hung. 

At lastehe olosed the casket and locked 
away all ite glittering wealth. 

She went to bed, but the dawn wes 
crimsoning in the east before her baggerd 
eyes closed, 

And then it wasto dream ofa cloaked 
and hooded bag, saying to ber, the Uoun- 
texas of Silverdele in a stern and bitter 
voice, — 

‘Your present is a living lie!” 

lt was late when she awoke. Harold 
waa up, dressed, gone, 

She lay quite still, feeling glad of having 
awakened, grateful for having left the hor- 
rere of dreamland. 

Ab, but were there not worse than shad- 
owy torments before her? 

She remembered! 

She cowered under the lace and linen 
and eider-down,. 

Geoftrey Damyn knew her. 
she ever meet him now? 

And then she lashed herseif with the 
sharp whip of her own contempt, 

Nothing was reveaied yet; perbaps noth- 
ing ever would be. What a coward she 
was to cry out before she was hurt! 

She would face him; she would not let 
him see she feared him. She had every- 
thing to battle him for; why should she so 
lightly let her present triumph go? Why, 
at sight of the enemy, filng down her arms? 

Surely she, who had dared so much, had 
nerve enough, pluck enough, to fight toa 
finish! 

She sprang erect, reached out of bed, 
pulled the crimson cord hanging beside it, 

Her maid appeared, 

“Lady Iva said I was notto awaken you 
—that your ladyship had been ill again last 
evening,’ she said, 

“That was right.” 

“Shall I bring up your breakfast, my 
lady?” she asked, when she had dressed 
her mistress, 

“No, I shall go down. That is ali, Jane,” 

‘Shall I mend the Honiton, my lady? Is 
it that you will wear to-night?”’ 

“To-nighbt?”’ 

She looked at her blankly. 

‘At tne ball, your ladyship?”’ 

“Ont” 

She had quite forgotten that to-night half 
the county was bidden to the Castle, and a 
special train coming down from London 
laden with guests, 

How extraordinary that she could have 
failed to remember it! And yet overwhelm- 
ed with this new, wild terror, was it so very 
strange after all? 

“Yes, I shall need it,’’ absently. 
may go now, Jane.”’ 

And when the woman had left the room, 
she passed through the curtained arch into 
her boudoir, went straight to her pretty in- 
laid cabinet—a beautiful thing, which had 
been a wedding gift from a royal duke, 

It was full of all manner of curious re- 
cesses, mirrors, folios, drawers, 

To one of the latter she now stooped, 
pressed its hidden spring, 

The drawer flew ont. 

She put in her band, took out that which 
it contained. 

Kneeling she fingered, examined the 
queer article—tLen held it 0 her lips kissed 
it. 

Sbe might not need it, but if the worst 
should come—oh, it would prove a trusty 
friend! 

Once more the rich lips caressed it. Tuen 
she laid it back, snapped the lock, rose, 
And turned to face—the Ear! of Silverdale! 


How oould 


“You 





CHAPTER XXKXIII, 


E HAD not seen her treasure. He 
H had only just then appeared on the 
threshold, 

But in the moment he became conscious, 
rather than saw, that she held something 
in her handa, 

He heard her kiss it. Then the spring 
clicked, she had risen, waa looking full! at 
him. 

There was a barely perceptible hesitation. 
Then he came overto where she stood, 
bent down, Kissed ber. 

He too, remembered it was justa year 


ago since he first bad seen her. And how 
lovely she had looked in her white, silver 
embroidered gown, with the holly in her 
hair! 


His heart warmed with the recoliéction 








“You are yourself again, love?’’ 

“Ob, yea!” with a bright smile and up- 
ward glance. ‘It wan very silly of me to 
faint last night.’ 

“It was wrong of ine to have allowed you 
to risk any excitement,’’ he declared, “! 
hope the hugeaffair you and Iva bave 
Planned for to-night will not overtax you.” 

“No, no! I am quite well. It will be de- 
lightfull’’ 

Her color and her courage had come 
back with a rusb. 

How ridiculous of her to have been so 
despondent last night! With Harold be- 
side her--strong, gentle, kindly, tender— 
surely all was well. 

“You do look olooming?”’ be assented, 

She did. A glow of excitement, hope, 
stuborn resolution kindled in her cheeka, 

“Lilian?” 

“Yes, dear,” 

“There is one thing | wish you would do 
for me to-night.”’ 

ay promise,’’ 

What would she not do for him? 

‘Wear your wedding dresa,”’ 

“Oh, Haroid!’’ 

He smiled. 

“Well, Will your’”’ 

There came along the hall without the 
flutter of a woman’s draperies, 

“A merry Christmas, little mamma! It 
is almost time to say it, Is it not?” 

Looking very radiant, very youthful, 
with her shining hair brushed off her fore. 
head and braided in childish fashion down 
her ceck, Ilva stood in the doorway, 

To her the Countess appealed. 

“Just what he suggests, Iva!’’ 

To ee robe poor Lilian had been 
married in! It was sacred as a shroud, 
Oh, she could not, 

“Anything very dreadful ?”’ 

“Wery. He thinkal ought to wear to- 
night ny—my wedding dress !’’ 

“Oh, do!” 

‘But I am In mourning, and—” 

“And I dont wonder you have the blues 
so dreadfully sometimes, Yes, you know 
youdo, mamma. You oan be just assorry 
for your sister ina white gown asa black 
one, You would piease papa, look pret- 
tier, and feela good deal more cheerful 
yourself. 

‘“Whatan argument! Surelya lawyer 
was spoiled in you, Ilva!” laughed the 
Earl. 

The Countess did not speak. 
ed to be considering, 

She was the first mistress who had ruled 
at Sliverdale Oastle for many a year. Why 
should she not appear to-night in the splen- 
dor her position warranted? Looking 
fairer than ever, would she not completely 
win back the Earl? He had been oddly 
changed of late. More than all, whata 
splendid defiance she, in bridal attire and 
the Silverdale diamonds, would be to Sir 
Geoftrey Damyn! She would dazsie him, 

He would understand thatthe girl who 
bad been brilliant enough to make herself 
Countess of Silverdale, in spite of all that 
had come and gone, was sufficiently clever 
to retain her prize at any cost, 

Suddenly sae looked up, 

‘*Yeu, I shall wear it!’’ 

“That is right, mamma. You will look 
like a queen—s® wee one though, Now for 
breakfast. Do you know the Davenlya 
came this morning 7?” 

And talking and laughing she put her 
arm around her and whisked her away. 

Lord Silverdale following hia bewitching 
wife and daughter, paused ass thought 
struck him. 

His brow grew dark, 

(TO BE OONTINUBD,) 
— i © ee 

OuRE FOR DBUNKENNESS.—A habitual 
drunkard in Norway and Sweden renders 
bimeelf liable to imprisonment for bis love 
for strong drink, and during bis incaroera- 
tion bé is required to submit toa plan of 
treatment for the cure of hia failing, which 
is said to produce marvellous resulta, The 
pian consists in making the delinquent 
subsist entirely on bread and wine. The 
bread is steeped ina bowl of wine for an 
hour or more before the meal is served. 
Toe first day the habitual toper takes bis 
food in this shape without repugnance; the 
second day he finds it less agreeable to his 
palate; finally he positively loathes the 
sight of it. Experience shows thata period 
of from eight to ten days of the regimen ta 
generally more than sufficient to makea 
man évince the greatest aversion to any- 
thing in the shape of wine. Many men 
after their incarceration become tote! ab- 


stainers. 
— i - © ~~ 


She seem. 


HARNESS.—A horse with a well-fitting 
harness, eepecially a well-fitting collar, 
feelin just ilike @ man whose clothes do not | 
‘ n; and w of irse, do ita work 

* easier and petter 





. 
Bric-a-Brac, 

CaRRIAGEs,—Carriagesappeared in Eng- 
land first under the reign of Kilsabeth, and 
were ‘airly common by 1605, These were, 
however, private vehicles, Butin 16340 
retired sea-captain, of the name of Bally, by 
way of exercising bis horres during the 
winter, harnessed them to four carriages 
and sent them to one of the London 
throughfares with bis servants, who were 
instructed to oflor them tothe public ata 
fixed tariff. The experiment was succens- 
ful, and the hackney oarriage beoate a re- 
cognized Institution. 

BIKDS AND ANIMALS —Birds an! ant- 
mals, when collected in numbers toqother, 
bave curious technical ames app.led to 
them. Itin rightto say ‘‘a covey of par- 
tridges,’' a ‘‘nide «wf pheasants,”’ ‘a wisp of 
snipe,” “a bevy of quails,’ ‘a filght of 
doves,” or ‘swaliows,’’ ‘a muster of pre- 
cocks,” “a building of rooka,’’ ‘a brood of 
grouse,’’ “a plump of wild fowl,” ‘e stand 
of plovers,’’ ‘a watch of nightingales,’’ ‘a 
flock of geese,’’ ‘a cast of bawke,”’ ‘a berd 
of awine,’”’ “askuik of toxes,”’ ‘a pack of 
wolves,’ ‘a drove of oxen,” “a sounder of 
hogs,’”’ “a troop of monkeys,’’ ‘a shoal of 
berring” and “a swarm of bees,’’ 

CHINESE Housss,—Tne houses of the 
Chinese are for the most part ouly one 
story high. Those of the lower orders have 
& mean and miserable sppearance; while 
those of the rich have numbers of fine, or- 
noamented, and airy apartments, wit’ space 
between them to admit the iight as well as 
the air, Thesespaces are always in front 
and back, the light being seldom given at 
the sides; and the bouses are surrounded 
by extensive and beautifal gardens,adorn- 
ed with artificial lakes, rocks, cascades, 
bulidings of various descriptions, waika, 
bridges,etc, ,In the ornamenting and beau- 
tifying of gardenethe Culnese excel all 
other nations, By means of a variety of 


winding walks, they make a small piace 
appear twice as large as it really in. 
Rain Im Roussia.—Amongst the most 


grotesque superstitions is the ceremony 
performed in some parts of Russia to bring 
on the rain in a season of drought, An old 
woman, with a rag to cover her, is at mid- 
night harnessed w a plow and driven 
through the village, whilst the male portion 
of the population are supposed to be sleep- 
ing. Her drivers are the village inaidens, 
in their nightgowns, If any of the men, 
except the graybeards, should be tempted 
by profane curiosity to look on this strange 
procession, a great misfortune will befall 
the community. There isa romantic side 
to these degrading superstitions, fortu- 
nately. In South Kussia, every stream and 
tree is believed to bave its apiritual deni- 
zen, bringing mortals the luck they de- 
serve. 

AsouT Fans.—In spite of all that has 
been written about fans at various periods 
and tn all languages, the subject ls always 
interesting, and the fan itself continues to 
bold ita place in the favor of the fair, as it 
baa done for centuries, Neither bave the 
sterner sex disdained ite use, for i the 
early part of the seventeenth century we 
read of grave anu solemn celebrities being 
provided with large and ponderous spect- 
mens of what we are nowadays accustoined 
to consider and essential fewninine adjunct, 
Iron fans were also formerly employed by 
Japanese warriors as aiields, and formed, 
when furled, weapons of formi‘table power, 
a description which mightalso be app/ied 
to certain long-bandled fans when ewiploy- 
ed, as said to have been occasionally the 
case, by British matrons for the correction 
of their refractory daughters, At tie 
beginning Of our century large fans re 
placed parasols outof doors, as they atill 
do in Spain. 

THe Snake's Jawee.—There ia a be lef 
current in all parts of Indiathata certain 
variety of snake called Sho#h Nag, when it 
attains the age of | 000 years has « precious 
jewel formed !n its head. This jewel, it is 
affirmed owns the quality of sucking up 
the poison of the deadliest anake,!f app led 
to the wounded part. Strangely encugh,a 
Paral is reputed to possess tils invaluahie 
jewel, which has already saved several 
lives, The jewel! ia said to contain atiin, 
crescent-like fibre, which unceasing! y 
oaciilates in the centre. (Galkwaro’ Karo. 
da, the Maharajab of Kolhapur, and many 
other native Princes are sald w have ofter- 


ed several hundred thousand rupees for 
this unique jewel. There ls another be 
lief prevalent.in India thatif a man be 
sieeping, nO walter where, and a Nia! 
Nag come and eit beside bhim,with the tood 
apread over the aleeper's face, the latter Is 
sure to be a gon of fortune, Popular tra 
jition assigna the sainé reason t 
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SOMETIMES 





BY MORLEY. 





Bomrilimes 
A hinted likeness in a stranger's face, 
A sudden gleaming emile, ature of head. 
some courteous deed louchiog remembered grace, 
The faint reflection of « light long Ora, 
Yulckenus my dead again 
Ab me, the pain! 


hometimes 
A sunset glory shining oer the land, 

A peesius glance from eyes that kouw not me, 
Iwo friends that meet with kindly clasp of hand, 
ihe moon's diw sliver on a June night's era, 

Hrings back my lost again 
Ah me, the pain! 
—_ - SCO 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,'' “OLIVE 





VAROOR,” “RY OROOKED PATHS,"’ 
‘SHRATHED IN YRLVET,’’ 
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OHAPTER XVII, 

{YKIL KOSK and began to pace the 

+ room, To leave MNantieigh aud goto 
Hrittany; & leave Norah for weeks, 
perbaps monthal 

Jack Wesley watobed him gravely. 

“What ails you, man?” he said. ‘Hut 
hear me out, It fa notonly the money—and 
leuppose that isnot wholly a matter of 
indifierenoce to your’ 

Oyril stopped a moment to murmur, 
“Don't be angry with me, Jack!’’ and re- 
sumed his pacing. 

“{ am not angry; only surprised, 1 
thought you would Mingup your hat,order 
round champagne, and behave yourself in 
your usual imbecile fashion when iuck 
comes your way. But lo proceed. It is not 
only money, though that isa fair sum 
enough, but there is something eise bang- 
ing Woilt; the something you and! are 
always olamoring and whining ftor— 
rame,”’ 

Cyril stopped suddenly, 

“Newall wants you to paint this ott er 
picture and make ita companion to ‘The 
Nilver Mtream,’aud be intends oalling it 
‘The Golden Sande,’ Original idea, isn’t 
A?’ and he laughed oynioally. ‘But it’s 
the sort of thing the public iike. And he 
means to exhibit them in that new gallery 
he and bis fellow cranks—I beg your par- 
don, connolsseurs—are getting up. See?’’ 

“YY ea,’’ 

“I’m glad you do. A word from Newall, 
the mere factthat he bas taken you in 
hand and bought your pictures, will make 
you, Oyril Burne will be the artist of the 
coming seagon, and——"’ 

He laughed. 

Oyril came over to him and put his hands 
on the broad shoulders, 

“Jaok,’’ he said, quietly enough, but with 
a tremor in Lis voloe, ‘itis you who have 
worked thia,"’ 

Jack Wesley colored and fidgeted, 

‘Bab!’ he said, “I—1 merely suggested 
it to Newall."’ 

“T knew it!" sald Oyril. “And what must 
you think of me when you see me hesi- 
tating? But, Jack—no, I'm not going to 
thank you! Sit stlil—but, Jack, if you 
knew ali!’ 

Jack Wesley stretched for his pipe and 
lit it, 

‘Go on,” be sald resignedly. “It was 
Disraeli who said that ‘adventures were to 
the adventerous,’ and | never knew a man 
more adventurous than yourself, What 
have you been doing now?"’ 

‘Jack,’ aaid Oyril, coloring « little, but 
speaking almost gravely, “I have seen 
her.’’ 

“Allow meto remark, my dear Cyril, 
that ‘her’ ia rather indefinite! You are al- 
luding tothe young lady whom you saw 
going in at the park gates at Santleigh, and 
whose voiloe you mistwok for mine on the 
terrace that night. George! it’s a mercy 
we weren't shot. I expect | shall find my- 
self landed some day with six month’s 
hard labor asa penalty for being in bad 
company, youre to wit. But the young 
imiy You've seen her, you say? I sup- 
pose you have hung about the ducal—was 
the swell a duke or an earl? Oh, I remem. 
ber, an earl: Lord Arrowdale—l suppose 
you have lain in wait forthe lady, or do 
you sernade her in the troubadour fashion? 
You would make a capital troubador, Cyril. 
l often think that the stage has lost an 


ee 








OUyril knew thst a deep interest under 
lay all this banter, and bore || good-humor- 
edly. 

‘Yes, you are right, Jack,'’ he said; ‘1 
aminiove. lwid you so the night you 
left Santleigh, and | epoke the honest 
truth.” 

He gotup and resumed bis pacing, and 
Jack Wesley threw him the tobacco pouch, 

“Have the guodpess to amoke,’’ Le said, 
‘then you'll ait down perhaps. | don’t 
wish to appear inhospitabie, but 1 shouid 
like to remark that my carpets won't stand 
much of that promenading.”’ 

Cyril lit bis pipe ana threw himself inv: 
a chalr, 

“Jack, you may iaugb at ue,’’ hé6 said. 
“1 fought bard ageinat it after you left, but 
it waa no use, I wentinto the woode next 
dey t work—honestly—bul | thought of 
herallthe time, and io and behold ahe 
came,”’ 

“Meameric influence,’’ muttered Jack 
Wesley cynioaily. 

“Before abe appeared, a fellow, a Mr, 
Berton, had ridden upand warned me off, 
none too pleasantly, for trespassing, and 
we were inthe middie of arow. I| think 
he wanted to strike me badly; he’s gota 
bad temper, poor man! She appeared on 


“Like ap angel with a harp and an olive 
branch, typical of the peacemaker? Go on; 
I’ll use it for my next story.” 

‘Type man went aod—and | got her 
Heaven knows how!—to stop. 1-1 put 
the dog she had with her into the skech, 
and—we talked.’”’ 

“The dog and you?’”’ 

“Juok, it 1s Impossible to describe her,’’ 

‘4J00d Heavens, my dear fellow, don’t 
attempt ii!’’ ejaculated Jack wiih much 
alarin, 

‘“Sheisthe most beautiful girl I ever 
saw; there is nothing In the Gallery that 
would do ber justice, But if sie were as 
plain as——”"’ 

‘As a Dutoh woman,” put in Jack 
sarcastically. 

‘| should love ber as dearly, If you 
only knew her! But you will sone day, 
soon | Lope, and you will love her for ter 
own sake and mine tuo,” 

‘Well, go on.”’ 

“]—I inigbt never have had anotner 
chance of seeing her, but luck wason my 
side, She was coming fromm visit late at 
nigbt, and an accident Lappened ——"’ 

“And you were there and saved ther,” 
put in Jack, with a forced smilie o! amuse- 
ment covering hia interest, ‘‘Adwirable! 
Quite asoene in a melodraina, Were you 
much hurt? I noticed that you carried 
your arm ratber stiffly. It l#n’t a oork one, 
ie it?’’ 

“] walked bome with her to the Court,” 
went on Oyril, taking no notice of Jack’s 
running commentary, ‘and—and—yes, | 
wid ber that! loved her!’’ 

Jack Weasley stared at him. 

“Yes, most certainly the stage las losta 
great deal,’’ he muttered. ‘You told 
her?’’ 

‘Yes,’ said Oyrtl, bis face fushea, his 
eyes glowing, and he seemed scarcely von- 
scious of Jack’s presence. ‘We wet in the 
glade next day, and I——”"’ 

He got up and laid both hands on Jack's 
shoulders and looked down at him earnest- 
ly. 

‘(Jack she loves me! She has proinised to 
be my wiie!”’ 

Jack Wesley’s face grew grave. 

“Ien’tthie rather serious, ny dear fel 
low?” be said quietly, 

‘It ie serious; it is the most serious thing 
that has ever happened to me,’’ replied 
Oyril, It has charged my whole life! Ah, if 
I could only get you to understand how 
happy 1 am!” 

“Perhaps [do understand, And now, 
may 1 ask who the young iedy!s? The 
governess at the Court, or who?’ 

Oyril stared at him. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know/”’ 
he demanded. 

“How should 1? Remember that | left 
the night of your first fit of madness and 
know notoing. It is the governess, or some 
young gir! visiting at the Couri?” 

“Itie the earl’s daughter, Lady Norah 
Arrowdale,’’ said Cyril. 

Jack Wesley took bis pipe out of his 
mouth and looked at Cyril gravely, 

“Lord Arrowdale’s daughter?” he said 
slowly. “And—and may | ask, without 
belng impertinently curious, what the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Arrowdale 
says to this pretty rommance?’’ 


Oyril’s face grew as grave as ils friend’s, 


“Well,’’ he said, ‘be has said not gz at 
present; be does not k a I ony age 
ment,’ 

Jack Wesley’s face flushed, an ® look 





Ornament in you; youre is just the figure 
for the typical melodramatic lover, and 
your voloe—but i beg your pardon, you 
ar ylug ’& te me «a about the Latest 
goudess, How many times have you been 
in love, Cyril?’ 
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“You bave not told him—been to him?” 
he sald strangely. 

No,” said Cyril. ‘‘Let me tell you all, 
Jack. Ithink—I am sure that Norsh is 
rather afraid of her fatber. She knows 80 
littie of bin, you see, Why, abe bad not 
seon biu until thatnight I saw ber drive 
through the gatos, There is a story concern” 
ing their s*paration which tstoo long to tell 
now. But «leis almost # stranger to him, 
and we--we.!, we both shrank from telling 
blu unti! | bed made @ success, Then | 
could go tohim with greater courage. I 
should eti!! just be an artist, but there isa 
difference between the unknown painter 
and the successful one, Art is noble in all 
ite forms and grades, but a 

“Il understand,” said Jack Wesley, and 
his voice seunded strangely cold. “And 
yet you deciine Lord Newall’s offer; you 
will not goto Brittany?’ 

Cyrit looked at tim. He had never 
beard his friend address bimin this tone 
before, 

‘No, 1 don’t decline, 1 accept, Bat if 
you over loved as | love, Jack, you would 
understand what a couple of months 
séparation from the woman you loved 
means,’’ and hie hLaudsome face flushed, 
“Of course | will accept, and with gratitude 
to youand to him, A&® you aay, it neans 
both money end fame, Why, it is just 
that for wbat 1 was walting! I will go to 
Brittany, and then with wy position as- 
sured | can go totbe earl and ask him to 
wive me my darling.’’ 

Jack Wesley was ailent, 

“Aren’t you going to give me one word 
of congratulation, Jack?’’ ask Cyrilin a low 
voice, 

‘| congratulate you,’’ said Jack Wesley, 
coldly. 

Cyril drow his chair nearer and looked 
into Jack’s downcast face, 

“What ie it, Jack? You are angry with 
me about sometuing. W hat is it?”’ 

“(Don’t ask me,” and Jack Weasley got up 
and, turning to bis table, began to pull the 
papers about. 

‘But I inelst,” said Cyril earnestly, 
“Jack, you and I have never spoken a 
cross word to each other yet; there has 
never been a breath of colduess between 
us until now. What ie it?” 

‘Don’t insist,’? asked Jack, with a pain- 
ed joo«, “Let us talk of something else,” 

“But ) do insist. I could not reat until J 
know what! bad dune, said——"’ 

“Well, if you will have it,” said Jack, as 
driven at bay, ‘4 think you have acted— 
well, not as] should beve expected you to 
act, Cyril.”’ 

“I? What have I done?” demanded 
Cyril. 

Jack Wesicy flung his pipe violently on 
the table. 

“Jn plain words, Cyril, you have allowed 
yourself to driit into a course unworthy of 
you. You have permitted your feeling to 
sweep away those barriers which every 
honorable man sbould place between him 
and ap unworthy need. Teli me--don’t 
speak yet—but just tell me w hat you would 
have said to me if 1, the struggling un- 
known writer, bad won the love of a girl 
so far above me a8 a peer’s daughter would 
be, and had, having won that love, induced 
her to plight her troth to ine, her father be- 
ing kept in ignorance?”’ 

Oyril’s face flushed, then turned paile,> 

‘ he ts, a8 you say, quite unsophisticated, 
kno we little or nothing of the world. Loves 
you? Of course she does, | can under- 
wtand that; there is nothing marvellous in 
it, Kat that very love of hers should have 
made you careful of her, Do you think 
her fatuer the earl will not say that you 
have taken advactage of her ignorance of 
the world—his world? Do you think he 
will not point out to you—cast it into your 
teeth —that she is what she is, and that you 
are ouly @ poor devii of a painter?”’ 





With tightly compressed lips and tace 
pale and troubled Cyril! looked down at 
him. 

“Jack,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘your 
heart is pure gold. I might have known 
what you would have thought, have guessed 
what you have bad the honesty and the 
candor to say. Bat,’—he drew a long 
breath—thank God, 1 can say, ‘Jack, you 
have wronged we,’”’ 

Jack Wesley glanced atthe bandsome 
face and shook his head. 

“How have 1 wronged you?” he said, “I 
am judging you by your own confession. | 
don’t say that be could help loving this 
peer’s daughter; | daresay not, I say that 
1 think it only natura! she shoald have 


given you ber heart; but—why, lad,’’ and 
his face was full of grief, “if anyone had 

he you—you—had acted so | 
w ave give n the 
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troubled, but here was no trace of shame 
or remorse in it. 

“You are very bard on me Jack,” he said 
in a low votoe. 

“amt? Patit down tomy rogard for 
you,”’ responded Jack Wesley. ‘You are 
the only man in al! the world I care to cal! 
‘friend ' and that being so I am as careful 
of your honor as | am of my own. Con. 
found the women! They blind even such 
& nap as you toa sense of right and wrong. 
Can't you see it, can’t you see it?” ne de. 
manded, with outstretched bands. “Put 
yourself in the place of this old man; think 
what you would say if you learned thata 
man had been enjoying stolen interviews 
with your daughter, and that be bad in- 
duced ber to pligbt her troth to him, and 
then—wark this well—when the young 
wan chose he came to you and told you— 
an carl!—that he was oniya poor devil of 
a painter?”’ 

“Well?” said Cyril, biting bis lip and 
looking, not at hia friend’s noble, earnest 
face, but attheopposite wall, with a strange 
look of doubt and indecision. 

“Well,” echoed Jack, ‘what do you 
think you would say? Why, Just what 
thisiord will say. He will tell you that 
you have no right to engage yourself to bis 
daughter, to a lady who is, 80 far as social 
position is concerned, infinitely above you, 
Why, man, these people look upon us as 
of ditterent flesh and blood.--or rather, they 
are flesh and blood, and we are—just 
mud !’ 

An expression of pain swept over Oyril’s 
handsome face. 

“Don’t, Jack,’’ be said in a low voice, 
“I¢ makes it all the harder for me. 

Jack Weeley did not understand, bat 
pressed on with suppressed earnestness, 

“You should know what I say ie true, 
Not only the earl, bat allthe world will 
say it. And she—” 

Cyril started, 

“She--the Laty Norai—will come In 
time to think that sbe has thrown herself 
away.” 

Cyril strode across the room and forced 
Jack intoa chair, and, standing looking 
down at him with a pale face, said— 

*‘Jack, 1 can’t bear itany longer; you are 
right! If 1 had acted as you sey I sould 
bave been 4 wean hound, Ags itis now, 
you make me feel as if I should have gone 
to him at once and told him all. Bat, Jack 
—now don’t be bard upon we—it is true | 
am only a poor painter, but {am what the 
idiotic worid chooses to consider something 
better, confound it! My name Is not Oyril 
Burne——”’ 

Jack looked up at him with a steady gszo 
and set lips. 

“] am the earl’s nephew, Viscount Sant- 
leigh!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


ACK WESLEY gavea slight start, then 
J he looked at Oyril almos: angrily. 

e “This is rather a surprise, my lord,” 
he said coldly. 

‘(My lord!’ Ub, come now, Jack,” re- 
monstrated Oyril, flushing and eyeing bis 
friend anxiously but affectionately; ‘‘you’re 
not going to cut up rough, are you?” 

““{ don’t know about cutting up rough, 
my lord,” said Jack, with emphasis on the 
titie; “butif 1 amto speak my mind to 
your lordship, I should say that you have 
played it pretty low down on me.’’ 

Oyril hung his bead, and after « moment 
Jack Wesley continued: 

“[ don’t demand an explanation, bat 
perhaps you won’t mind telling me why 
you considered it necessary to carry on this 
masquerade? Why did you pass yourself 
off as a common person like myself-——”’ 

“Now, Jack!’ implored Cyril. 

“Why did you allow meto believe that 
you were just a hard-up artist, and permit 
me to make a friend of you? 1’m not proud 

” 


“Ob, are you not? On, no,” muttered 
Cyril. 

“But I’m not over fond of lords at the 
beat of times, and I—well, I repeat it: you 
have played it considerably low down upon 
me,” and his face flushed angrily. ‘‘Now 
I’m on the candid line I may as well con- 
tinue and speak my whole wind, and at 
the risk of offending your lordship I beg 
to state thati think that for an outat- 
elbows artist to pass himeelf off for a lord 
is not much meaner than for a lord to pass 
himeelf off ss a struggling artist, But! 
hope you have found it amusing,’’ and he 
nodded almost savagely. 

‘Look here,’ said Cyril desperately, 
‘twhat’s the use of getting furious iike tbls, 


| Jeck? Lama stroggling artist, though ! 
| am Viscount Santieigh.’ 
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“Yes, Listen to me, Jack. I—I didn’t 
mean to fell you; you forced it out of me.” 

“lt's rather a pity that I didn’t force it 
out of you earlier,” remarked Jack Wesley 
grimly. 

“Well, perhaps itis, ButI’m not such 
abad lotin the way of deception as you 
make me,"’ retorted Cyril. “Jack,’’ and he 
jet bis hand fail upon bis friend’s shoulder 
inthe old familiar way, “you have not 
gone through what I have; you’d under- 
stand——’’ 

“Perbaps not,” growled Jack; ‘I certain- 
ly don’t understand,”’ 

“Le: me make it plain for you——” 

‘10's pialn enough, not to say ugly, aa it 
is.” 

“My father,” wenton Cyril, paying no 
attention to the ill-humored interruption, 
and sill looking earnestly at Jack, ‘my 
father died while I was at Oxford. I was 
twenty twotLen, and I started liJea vis- 
count, the nepbew of an earl, with my 
motier’s money and nv end of good spirits, 
| tuougtht life was go.ng to be wil beer and 
skitties, and #0 It Wwas—foratimne, I didn’t 
know anytbing aboutthe world. I didn’t 
kuow anytbing about money, and | went 
tne ola road like the young fool | was, 
wiituout thinking of anything but the 
pleasure of the moment, That was fora 
time, and not a very long time either. Be- 
fore | ted got through my money—yee, 
Jack, even before that—I saw through the 
nollowness of tho game, I saw that tae 
peopis round me were pleasant and smooth 
jus because | was Viscount Santleigh, and 
neirto toe ithe and estates. I was young 
and green, but veordaut as 1 was I soon die- 
covered tuat it was forthe good things of 
the world toat were to fall to my share that 
poopie madé upto me, 1 didn't suspect it 
atfirst, J thought that it was because | 
was rather a pleasant kind of a fellow that 
the women with daughnters—yes, and the 
xyinis thomselves—were so amiable and 
friendly, Buti got my eyes open at last, 
and 1—well, I don’t like it,” 

“Toat’s strange!’ remarked Jack cauati- 
cally. : 

"1 got suspicious,’ resumed Cyril, taking 
no 10tice, suspicious of everybody I met, 
When 4 pretty girl was more than usually 
pleasant and amiable, | said to myself, ‘It's 
not yoursgif she cares about, it’s the Sant- 
leigh coronet she is making for,’ and the 
thought was jast torture. i had an idea 
tuat I'd cut tne wholetbing, and go off and 
bury myself in America, Austrailia, any- 
where cut of the bewstly worid where every 
poor gir! is taught to fish for a man because 
be happens to be avieto make a countess 
ands rich woman of her. While { was 
tulnking of tLbis, and seriously meaning it, 
the crash came, Glvye me some mure ’baccs, 
Jack.’’ 

Jack threw him the pouch withouta 
word, 

“I'd been going‘he pace ever since I 
came into my mother’s money, and I had 
Spent every penny of it. Worse,1 had 
borrowed; and the nice little bits of paper 
were coming in like pigeons to roost, Then 
1 woke up thoroughly, and 1 swore that Lf 
wouldn't bea mere tailor’sdummy cloth- 
6d ina title any longer. I sworeI would 
cut the old life, the sporting clubs, and the 
rest of it, and—and—well, 1 wade up my 
to try and prove inyself a man,’’ 

Jack pufted at his }ipe, leaning bis head 
upon bis hand, but looking almost as grim 
and surly as before. 

‘I'd got a knack of drawing and paint- 
ing,’’ wenton Cyril, “and I thought toat I 
bad try and earn my living at that, If that 
foiid 1 determined l’d try something else, 
1 Cidn’t care what, 1’d drive acab—I could 
do that—or becowe a tram oar conducior,or 
keep # bookstall at a railway atation, or 
énter the puiice force, or enlist in the 
guarda—anything—anything in the world 
ratuer than go hack tothe old useléae iife, 
of which I was atterly sick and tired and 
asbamed,’’ 

He paused, and Jack Wesley glanced at 
lim a little leas savagely. 

“Il bad a hard time of it, Jack, I never 
kbew the value of the coin until I’d lost it, 
I Ladn’t any idea how beaatly it was to live 
ina wretched little attic in an out-of-the- 
Way street until I tried it: and the worst of 
it wWasthat it looked as if I snonidn’t be 
able to liveeven in an attic if 1 depended 
upon wy artistic skill. The picture dealers 
wouldn’t look at me—and quite right, for 1 
couldn’t paint then worth acent—and | 
wes walking up and down Waterloo 
Bridge trying to makeup my mind as to 
which of the pleasing occupations | have 
méntioned I should turn my band to when 

you found me!"’ 


His voice dropped a little, and he looked 
at the grim face aflectionately and grate- 
y 
was atriend I wanted,a man who 
anew side of life, and coulda 
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give me a helping hand, and you did it. It 
was you, Jack, who encouraged me to 
work on: it was you who persuaded the 
déalers that there was money in my danbs; 
it was you who, standing by like the friend 
we reai of in ancient history but very sol- 
dom see, have kept me going and pushed 
me up to where I am.”’ 

Jack Wes'ey sbuffied his feet. 

"Yea! Underthe impression that ! was 
deailng with asquare man, nota follow 
who would turn round on me with his vie- 
countsbip!”’ he growlat. 

"You think I ougbt to have told you, 
Well, I tried once or twice, I tried down 
at Santleigh atthe Chequers. But I was 
right to keep my secret, for you would 
have thrown me overboard, as you'd like 
to do now, I daresay.”’ 

**1 should,” assented Jack promptly. 

‘But you’re not going to,’ retorted 
Cyril, ‘But l haven’t done yet. We went 
down to Santleigh. I bad an idea I1’d like 
to see the old place that would be mine 
some day, if I cared to claim it——’’ 

Jack stared at him, 

Yes; I’m not certain I should ever 
have claimed it I have been bappy as 
Cyril Burne, afar happier than I was as 
Viscount Santleigh,’’ deciared Cyril, ‘and 
I'd made upmy mind thatI’d keep as! 
am. The earl—my uncie—had offered to 
buy me out. He wanted to cut off the en- 
tail, and have the place and the money to 
do as he liked with, to leave it to whom he 
pleased, Sut somehow I rather kicked at 
this, and I refused. 1 meant to live on 
what! earned, 1 was proud of every pen- 
ny I got. Proud of it! That was the only 
reason. But I’m glad for another that | 
didn’t sell my birthright. Santleigh will 
be hers someday, Jack; not for years, | 
hope, but someday it will be bers, and I’m 
glad I bave not sold my inheritance. Not 
tbat lcare aboutit for myself. No! I’d 
ratber be known as Cyril Burne the painter 
than the Earl of Arrowdale witha rent 
roll a yard long and a seat in the House of 
Lords,”’ 

With his bandsome face flushed and bis 
eyes glowing he began to pace the rooin, 

‘Any fool can be an earl, Jack,’’ he 
went on, “but it isn’t everybody who can 
write a good book or even painta decent 
picture. Them’s my sentiments, and 
though I’m sorry | deceived you, I don’t 
think you'll be hard upon me,”’ 

He stopped opposite his friend and held 
out his hand, looking down upon him 
with the frank smile that waa full of « 
grateful tenderness, 

Jack grunted, but he toox the hand. 

‘Well, 1 suppose it’s more your mis- 
fortune than your fault, your being a vir- 
count,’’ he sald; and I’ll say 1’il try to for- 
give you and get used to it; but the artist 
game's played out now, I imagine, You'll 
go down to tne Earl What’s-his-name, and, 
striking an attitude, exciaim, ‘Behold your 
nephew the viscount! 1 come to claim my 
cousin for my bride!’’’ 

Cyrii’s face softened, anda rapt look 
came into his eyes, the lcok of a man when 
he hears the word ‘‘bride” and calls up the 
vision of his beloved; but he shook his 
head, 

‘No, Jack, not that. I didn’t tell you 
thet until the otner day I had never seen 
the earl.” 

“No!” 

“No. My father—his brother—and he 
quarrelled years ago. I don’t think it was 
uny father’s fault, because the earl some- 
bow has managed to quarrel with all his 
relatives. Whv nisown wile—”’ 

He stopped, 

‘“‘You should see him, Jack, He’s likea 
Lord Chesterfield made out of steel, and 
beautifully burnished.” 

He drew iimself up and fingered an 
imaginary eyeglass, and looked so like the 
ear) that Jack, thought he had not seen his 
lordship, smiled. 

“How such a sweet, beautifal, angelic 
creature as Norah cen be his daughtor 


” 
—— 


Jack smiled again. 

“Butsbe must take after her mother, 
poor woman. Jack, her father kept her 
fatber kept her from him until the other 
day. len’t he an amiable, tender-hearted 
party?’’ 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Jack Wesiey asked: 

“And what do yoa 
lord?”’ 

‘Panep your heed if you call me ‘my 
lord’ again, for ome thing,’ said Cyri 
promptiy; then his face grew grave. ‘') 
mean to follow out my plan, Jack. I wooed 
my darling a4 plain Cyril Burne the artist, 
and ) mean to win her as such,” 


mean to do, my 


“That's rot!’’ remarked Jac quiet 
No, said Cyr fir mly If i w 

down and declared myrelf and ass 
Norah’’—what inusic he made of the na 
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—‘my amiable =ncle would show me the 
door with his most elegant smile, and shut 
my darling in her room, I know him! 
There is no love lost between us, end he’d 
take delightin kicking me out. No! I'll 
stick to my work, Jack. I'll paint this 
picture for Lord Newall, and if it makes a 
hit I’l! present myself at Santleigh as Oyril 
Burne, and —" 

‘“Jet kicked alittle harder,” finished 
Jack cynically, “and then——’’ 

Cyril's face flushed. 

‘“Why, then I will say tomy darling, 
Norah, il] you atil! forget the difference 
between us, and leave all this for a Jittle 
cottage —"’ 

‘And cold shoulder of mutton, And she 
will say——”’ 

“Yes!” exclaimed Oyril, his eyes glow- 
ing brightly witb his trust and faith in the 
girl he loved, 

Jack Weasley tilted his chair on its hind 
legs and euiled, 

“It's pretty, very,’’ herald cynically. ‘It 
sounds like a popular poem, or the scene 
from a play; but, mark my words, young 
’un, you will come to grief, Something or 
somebody will puta spoke in your wheel, 
and wiile you are fooling around, playing 
at boing au artistand talking of your oot. 
tago by the ustream, you will lose your 
beautiful Lady Norah.” 

Cyrii laughed —actnally laughed, 

‘Lose her!’ he said; ab, Jack, you don’t 
koow ber, Walt until you've seen her, 
taiked to her, listened to her, watched the 
auile on her face, the light in her dear 
eyes! You'll realize then how firm and 
true, how staunch she is, my angel !’’ 

Jack Wesiey shrugged his shoulders, 
“Lord preserve me from this madness 
they call love!’ he muttered, ‘Bat I’ve 
sai my way. The words of wisdom have 
been uttered, and, as usual, have been 
scofiod at. So, young man, you must go 
your own Uolney Hatch way. Taough”’ 
—he paused, and a kindly light shone in 
his earnest eyeos—*'1’m idiot enough to feel 
a littie proud of you-—” 

“Jack !” 

“Yes, I’m proud of you, I thought when 
you sprang your viscountsbip upon me 
that there was an eud of work for you, an 
end of an honest, self-respecting career. 
Yes, Oyril; though you area fool for not 
taking my advioe, | think the better of you 
for declining it; and to prove it, I'll sgree 
to forget that you are # lord, and treat you 
as if you were a respectabie man.’’ 

Cyril laughed and shook him to and fro, 

‘4}00d old Jack!’ be exclaimed, I’d no 
idea you disliked a lord so much,” 

“Ob, I like ’em well enough—at a dis- 
tance,’’ said Jack Wesley grimly. ‘But 
now to business, If you mean ail you nay, 
the souner you see Lord Newali’s wan 
and arrange about this picture the better,’’ 

“Yes,”’? assented Cyril promptly. 1711 
look bim up at once, and then—and then 
1’ll start for Brittany. But! must ran 
down to Santleigh first, old man; I’ve got 
to get my traps and—and,”’ he blushed in- 
geniously, 

Jack Wesley laughed. 

“On, I understand, 
bye.’ ”’ 

“Oh, and I’ve promised to go toa flare up 
at a great friend of Nora’s,’’ said Cyril, re- 
membering Lady Ferndale’s invitation for 
Wednesday week. 

“ALL right,’’ said Jack, “ofl with you now 
thea, I’ve wasted quite enough time upon 
you this morning.” 

Uyril laughingly made for the door, 
when a knock cane, and Jack, already 
bending over his papers, called out‘ “Come 
in,’’ 

Cyril atepped aside, the door opened, 
apd a man entered. Cyril had never seen 
him before, and he ivoked at him with 
some curiosity. He ws an elderly man 
with a weathberbeaten face and iron grey 
hair, thick-set and muscular; and bis figure 
and the old and patched pesjacket he wore 
gave him toe appearance ol @ #6a captain 
down on his |uek, or @ barges, or perhaps 
a discharged coastguardsman, 

Oyril—artist like—tnought that be would 
make « capital model for 4 figure in a “ship 
pisce,”” when the map, giancing at bim 
from undera poir of shaggy brows, stop- 
ped short. 

“Hyeg pardon,’ be said in @ rough voice. 
“Didn't know you weren’talone,” 

“Ail right, Furlong,’’ said Jack. “A 
friend of mine, Mr, Oyril Burne, Wait a 
moment, Oyril, before you go,”’ he aided, 

Cyril waiked Ww the window and looked 
out at tbe quiet thoroughiare, and the eél- 
derly man in the pea-jacket took a roll of 


and to say ‘good- 
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paper from bie pocket and jaid iton the 
ta J 
J K ane “ ked it ove 
. ¥ +B wit 4 
‘A ¢ * ne 8 ver O1lnses * 
} nao, Ww »tlook them 


aod gruffiy growled his thanks, 

“Any more?’’ he asked, 

"Yea," said Jack, and he took some 

papers from hie deek and gave them to 

him, ‘Get them done as soon as you oan, 

Can you let me have them back to mor. 

row ?”" 

Furlong examined the papers, 

“The day after,”’ he said shortly. 

Jack nodded 

“Very well, the aay after, 

fina anything very wrong 

lotr’ 

“No, There are no leopards in that part 

of the worid,” 

Oyril stared, and Jack laughed, 

“On, I don't know, I'il be more oareful 

in my Zoology another time,’’ 

“You can’t know everything,” remark or! 

the mao ourtly. 

“{ beg your pardon, Furlong,” retorted 

Jack gravely, “an sathor doos know overy- 

thing. He's bound to; once he admits he 

doean't, he can throw up the aponge.”’ 

The man smiled, glanced round the 

room and at Cyril, and with a nod walked 

out, 

“Whoon earth was that, Jack?” asked 

Oyril, 

“Anold fellow l picked up the other 

day,” replied Jack Wesley. ‘He says his 

name ie Furlong, and thathe has been a 

mate on board a trading #hip, a planter’s 

foreman in Ceylon,a fur trader in Hadson’s 

Bay Terriwry, and several other things of 

a like or unlike character; | found him sit- 

ting on the dooretep the other night, and an 

he seemed hard upl hunted out some 

work for bim, Poor beggar, he was regu- 

larly stranded; but,” with a oyniocal emiis, 

“he will probably turn outa duke in di«- 
” 


you, Did 
in the last 


Oyril laughed. 

“That's one for me, old nan, | suppose, 
Poor oid chap. But what does he do for 
you? What were those papers he brougit 
in?” 

“Well, it’s strange —that is, if anything 
is strange in this rumimiest of all rummy 
worlds—but Furlong, rough as he looks, 
appears to have been decently educated. 
Anyhow he writes a good enough han: for 
copying, and so 1 give him my awful 
scrawi to turn into logible calligraphy.” 

“Bat what wasthat about leoparda?’’ salt 
Cyril with an amused amile, 

Jack Wesley laughed. 

“Oh, I make mietakes sometimes; put 
animais and flowers and ail sorte of things 
in countries where they don’t live or xrow; 
and Furlong, who seems to. bave been in 
every quarter of the glebe, spotathe 1.)5- 
takes and sets me right.” 

“Well, of all the curious experiences!” 
exclaimed Oyril, “Who, would guess that 
that rough-looking oodger could set tie 
greatand learned Mr. John wenrley right 
in anything.’’ 

“Yee, curious, ian’tit?’” assented Jact, 
“bat appearances are deceitful. Who, for 
instance, wouid suppose that Mr, Uyril 
Burne was—”’ 

“Now, Jack, shutup! I say, your friend 
hae a remarkably striking exterior, Do you 
think he’d mind sitting to me asa mo- 
del?”’ 

“I sbould say he wouldn't have the 
slightest objection,’’ said Jack, “to earnin; 
unoney in that orany wey, honest or din- 
honest. Oh, yea, he’d ait for a model weil. 
You mighttocall him ‘The Keturned 
viot.’’’ 

“What,” sald Cyril, “do you think—"’ 

“No, no,” said Jack quickly “Ido not 
know anything apout bim, ahd haven» 
reason tw suppose that he waa ever in 
Botany Bay. Af® I say, he will provably 
turn out to be a duke Instead of a ticket of 
leave man,” 

“Tne old fellow has a furtive way of 
looking about him,” sald Cyril), upon who 
Mr. Furlong seemed to have made an inn 
pression, 

‘| daresay. Sowoald you have if you 
had gone through half what he san he 
haas,”’ remraked Jack. ‘Hut about New. 
all. You won't leave Londo: until you 
have seen him and setticd soinething defi 
nite? He im a alippery customer, and ia 
worth sticking to.” 

“ALL right,” assented Cyril, ‘1 inean bus 
iness, Jack, and will stick to bis lordanip 
like wax.”’ 


Con. 


Jack grinned. 
“How surprised he would look if you 
sent in your card—your proper one, | 


mean!” be said. 
Cyril laughed and then frownei. 





‘That,s a secret which | haveohly share! 
with you, Jack,” be said rather grave 
*Qonfound jou, yes,and I wiki y ‘ 
kept ittoy ureell,’’ growled Jack | 
be off now What with y 4 at 
‘Tian ny morning 6 neariy gone, 
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SOMERTIM ES 


BY MORLEY. 





Bomrtimes 
A hinted likepees in a stranger's face, 
A sudden gleaming emiie, atarn of head. 
“ome courteous deed touching remembered grace, 
The faint reflection of « light long Gea, 
Vulckens my dead again 
Ab me, the pain! 


Bomelmes 
A sunset glory shining o'er the land, 

A paselug glance from eyes that Know not me, 
Iwo friends that meet with kindly clasp of hand, 
ihe moon's diw sliver oo a June night's ses, 

Brings back’ my lost again 
Ab me, the pain! 
—_ - --t— 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





vaRoos,”’ “BY OROOKED PaTHS,"’ 
‘SHBATHED IN YBLVET,"’ 


MTO., BTO., BTO, 





OHAPTER XVII, 

{YHIL KOSE and began to pace the 

4 room, To leave Nantieigh aud goto 
Hrittany; & leave Norah for weeks, 
perhaps monthal 

Jack Wesley watohed him gravely. 

“What alle you, man?” he eaid. ‘Kut 
hear me out, It ia notonly the money—and 

leuppose that isnot wholly a matter of 
laudifierenoce to your”’ 

Oyril stopped a moment to murmur, 
‘Don't be angry with me, Jack!’’ and re- 
sumed his pacing. 

“( am oot angry; only surprised, | 
thought you would fliingup your hat,order 
round champagne, and behave yourself in 
your usual imbecile fashion when luck 
comes your way. But to proceed, It is not 
only money, thougb that is a fair sum 
enough, but there is something else bang- 
lug Wilt; the something you and! are 
always clamoring and whining tor— 
Fame," 

Cyril stopped suddenly, 

“Newall wants you w paint this otter 
picture and make ita companion to ‘The 
Nilver Mtream,’ aud be intends oailing it 
‘The Golden Sande,’ Original idea, isn’t 
nu?’ and he laughed cynically. “But it’s 
the sort of thing the public iike. And he 
means lo exhibit them in that new gallery 
he and bis fellow cranks—I beg your par- 
don, connoisseurs—are getting up, Seef’’ 

‘*¥ ea,’ 

“I’m glad you do. A word from Newall, 
the mere fact that be has taken you in 
bend and bought your pictures, will make 
you. Oyril Burne will be the artist of the 
coming seagon, and——"’ 

He laughed, 

Oyril came over to him and put his hands 
on the broad shoulders, 

‘“Jaock,’’ he said, quietly enough, but with 
a tremor in Lis voloe, “itis you who have 
worked this,” 

Jack Wealey colored and fidgeted. 

‘Bab!’’ he said, “I—1 merely suggested 
it to Newall."’ 

“T knew it!’ sald Oyril. “And what must 
you think of me when you see me hesi- 


tating? But, Jack—no, I'm not going to 
thank you! Sit s#tlil—but, Jack, if you 
knew all!’ 


Jack Wesley stretched for his pipe and 
Lit it, 

‘Go on,” he said resignedly. “It was 
Disraeli who said that ‘adventures were to 
the adventerous,’ and I never knew a man 
more adventurous than yourself. What 
have you been doing now?’’ 

‘Jack,’ said Cyril, coloring # little, but 
speaking almost gravely, “I have seen 
her.’’ 

“Allow meto remark, my dear Cyril, 
that ‘her’ ia rather indefinite! You are al- 
luding tothe young lady whom you saw 
going ip at the park gates at Santieigh, and 
whose voice you mistwok tor mine on the 
terrace that night. George! it's a mercy 
we weren't shot. 1 expect | shall find my- 
self landed some day with six month’s 
hard labor asa penalty for being in bad 
company, youre to wit. But the young 
lady You've seen her, you say? I sup- 
pose you have hung about the ducal—was 
the swell a duke or nn earl? Oh, I remem- 
ber, an earl: Lord Arrowdale—l suppose 
you bave lain in wait for the lady, or do 
you sernade her in the troubadour fashion? 
You would make a capital troubador,Oyril. 
l often think that the stage has lost an 
Ornament in you; yours is justthe figure 


for tue typical melodramatic lover, and 
your volce—but beg your pardon, you 
are ylug © tell me a about the latest 


goldesa, How many times have you been 


Oyril knew that a deep interest under 
lay all this banter, and bore !t good-humor- 
edly. 

“Yes, you are right, Jack,’’ be said; “1 
aminiove. 1 wid you so the night you 
left Santielgh, and | epoke the honest 
truth.” 

He got up and resumed bis pacing, and 
Jack Wesley threw him the tobacco pouch, 

“Have the gvodnens to smoke,’’ Le said, 
‘then you'll ait down perhaps. 1 don’t 
wish to appear inhospitable, but l should 
like to remark that my carpets won't stand 
much of that promenading.”’ 

Cyril lit bie pipe ana threw himeeif inv» 
a chair, 

“Jack, you may laugb at me,’’ b6 sald. 
‘*] fought Lard againet it after you left, but 
it waa no use, I wentinto the wade next 


dey to work—honestly—bul | thought of 
her all the time,and io and behold #6 
came,”’ 

“Measmeric influence,”’ wuttered Jack 


Wenaley cynically. 
“Before abe appeared, a fellow, a Mr, 
Berton, bad ridden upand warned me off, 


none too pleasantly, for lrespassing, and 
we were inthe middie of arow. I think 
he wanted to strike me badly; le’s gota 


vad temper, poor man! She appoared on 


“Like an angel with aharp and an olive 
branch, typical of the peacemaker? Go on; 
1’1l use it for my next story.” 

“Tne man went and—and | got her 
Heaven knows how!—to stop, 1-1 put 
the dog abe had with her into the skech, 
and—we talked.’’ 

“The dog and you?’’ 

“Jaok, it # imposeibie to describe her,’’ 

‘(jo0od Heavens, iny dear fellow, don’t 


attempt it!” ejaculated Jack wiih much 
alarin. 
“She isthe most beautiful yirl I ever 


saw; there is nothing in the Gallery that 


would do ber justice, Kut if ste were as 
plain as—”’ 

“As a Dutoh woman,” put in Jack 
sarcastically. 

“J should love ber as dearly, If you 


only knew her! But you wiil sone day, 
soon | bope, and you will love her for uer 
own sake and mine too,” 

‘Well, go on.” 

“]I—I wigbt never have had anotiner 
chance of seeing her, but luck was on my 
side, She was ooming froma visit late at 
nigbt, and an accident happened —’’ 

“And you were there aud saved her,’’ 
put in Jack, with a forced smile o! amuse- 
ment covering hia interest. ‘‘Adimirable! 
Quite a scene in a melodrama, Were you 
wuch hurt? I noticed that you carried 
your arm ratber stiffly. It len’t a oork one, 
io itr’’ 

“] walked home with her tw the Court,” 
went on Oyril, taking no notive of Jack’s 
running commentary, ‘and—anid—yes, | 
wid her that I loved her!”’ 

Jack Weasley stared at him. 

“Yes, most certainly the staye las lost a 
great deal,’’ he muttered. ‘You told 
her?’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Oyril, bis face flushed, his 
eyes glowing, and he seemed scarcely von- 
scious of Jack's presence. ‘We met in the 
giade next day, and I——”’ 

He got up and laid both hands on Jack's 
shoulders and looked down at him earnest. 
ly. 

‘(Jack she loves me! She has proinised to 
be my wile!” 

Jack Wesley’s face grew grave. 

“Jen’tthis rather serious, ny dear fel 
low?” be said quietly, 

‘It ja serious; it is the most serious thing 
that has ever happened to me,’’ replied 
Oyril. It has charged my whole life! Ah, if 
I could only get you to understand how 
happy | am!”’ 

“Perbape Ido understand. And now, 
may 1 ask who the young ledy ‘ts? The 
governess at the Court, or who?’’ 

Oyril stared at him, 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know?’’ 
he demanded. 

“How should I? Remember that | ieft 
the night of your first fit of madness and 
kuow notning. It is the governess, or some 
young girl visiting at the Couri?” 

“Itis the earl’s daughter, Lady Norah 
Arrowdale,’’ said Cyril. 

Jack Weasley took bis pipe out of his 
mouth and looked at Cyril gravely, 
“Lord Arrowdale’s daughter?”’ 
slowly. “And—and may | ask, without 
being impertinentiy curious, what the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Arrowdale 

says to thie pretty romance?”’ 


he said 


Oyril’s face grew as grave as ls friend’s, 

‘“Well,”’ he said, ‘be has said not g at 
present; he does not know engage 
ment 

Jack Wesaley’s face flushed, a ook 





in love, Uyrili?’ 





ed hard at the ground 
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“You bave not told him—been to him?” 
he sald strangely. 

“No,” said Cyril. ‘Let me tell youall, 
Jack. Ithink—I am sure that Norsh is 
rather afraid of her fatber, She knows 80 
iittieof bin, you see, Why, she bad not 
eon bius until thatnight I saw ber drive 
through the gatos, There in a story concern” 
ing their s«paration which ts too long to tell 
now. Hut «ue is almost a stranger to him, 
and we--we.!, we both shrank from telling 
bliin antl! | bed madea success, Then | 
could go to bim with greater oourage. I 
should stil! just be an artist, but there isa 
difference between the unknown painter 
and the successful one, Art is noble iu all 
ites forme and grades, but - 

“I understand,” said Jack Wesley, and 
bis voice seunded strangely cold. “And 
yot you deciine Lord Newalli’s offer; you 
will not goto Brittany?’ 





Cyrit looked st tim, He bad never 
beard his friend address bimin this tone 
before, 

“No, 1 don’t decline, 1 accept, Bat if 


you over loved as I love, Jack, you would 
understand what a oouple of months 
separation from the woman you loved 
means,’’ and hie haudsome face flusped, 
‘Of coarse | will accept, and with gratitude 
to youand to him, A&# you aay, it means 
both money end fame, Way, it is just 
that for wbat 1 was walting! I will go to 
Brittany, and then with wy position as- 
sured I can go tothe earl and ask him to 
wive me my darling.’’ 

Jack Wesley was silent, 

‘‘Aren’t you going to give me one word 
of congratulation,Jack?”’ ask Cyril in a low 
voice, 

‘1 oougratulate you,’’ said Jack Wesley, 
coldly. 

Cyril drow his chair nearer aud looked 
into Jack’s downcaat face. 

OWihatie it, Jack? You are angry with 
me about sometuing. What is it?’ 

“Don’t ask me,” and Jack Wesley got up 
and, turning to bis table, began to pull the 
papers about. 

“But I insist,” said Cyril earnestly, 
“Jack, you and | have never spoken a 
cross word to each other yet; there has 
never been a breath of colduess between 
us until now. What is it?’’ 

“Don't insist,’ asked Jack, with a pain- 
ed joo«, “Let us talk of something else,” 

“But ) do tnsist. I could not rest until | 
know what 1 bad dune, said——”"’ 

“Well, if you will have it,’”’ said Jack, as 
driven at bay, ‘4 think you have acted— 
well, notas 1] should bave expected you to 
act, Cyril.’’ 

“I? What have 
Cyril. 

Jack Wesley flung his pipe violently on 
the table. 

“Jn plain words, Cyril, you have allowed 
yourself to driit into a course unworthy of 
you. You have permitted your feeling to 
sweep away those barriers which every 
honorable man sbould place between him 
and ap wnworthy need. Teli me-—don’t 
speak yet—but just teil me w hat you would 
have said to me if 1, the struggling un- 
known writer, bad won the love ofa gir! 
80 far above me a8 @ peer’s daughter would 
be, and bad, having won that love, induced 
her to plight her troth to ine, her father be- 
ing kept in ignorance?”’ 

Oyril’s face flashed, then turned pale,* 

‘* he is, a8 you say, quite unsophisticated, 
kno we little or nothivg of the world. Loves 
you? Of course she does, I can under- 
stand that; there is nothing marvellous in 
it. Batthat very love of hers should have 
made you careful of ber. Do you think 
her fatuer the earl will not say that you 
have taken advantage of her ignorance of 
the worli—his world? Do you think he 
will not point out to you—cast it into your 
teeth —(at she is what she is, and that you 
are Ouly ® poor devii of a painter?” 


I done?” demanded 


With tightly compressed lips and face 
pale and troubled Cyril looked down at 
him. 

“Jack,” be said in a low voice, “your 
heart is pere gold. I might have known 
what you would have thought, have guessed 
what you have bad the honesty and the 
candor to say. But,”’—he drew a long 
breath—“thank God, 1 can say, ‘Jack, you 
have wronged ime,’”’ 

Jack Wesley glanced atthe bandsome 
face and shook his head. 

‘“‘How have 1 wronged you?” he said, “I 
am judging you by your own confession. | 
don’t say that be could help loving this 
peer’s daughter; | daresay not, I Bay that 
1 think it only natural she shoald have 


given you her heart; but—why, lad,’’ and 
s face was full of grief, “if anyone bad 
hat you—you—had acted ao |] 
a j ave KiVe i ne 
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troubled, but here was n0 trace of shame 
or remorse in it. 

“You are very hard on me Jack,” he said 
in a low votoe. 

“Am I? Patit down tomy regard for 
yon,”’ respondet Jack Wesley. ‘You are 
the only man in ail the world I care to call 
‘friend ’ and that being #0 I aw as careful 
of your bonor as | am of my own. Con. 
found the women! They blind even suoh 
# nan as you toa sense of right and wrong. 
Can't you see it, can’t you see it?” ne de. 
manded, with outstretched bands. ‘Pat 
yourself in the place of this old man; think 
what you would say if you learned thats 
man had been enjoying stolen interviews 
with your daughter, and that be bad in- 
duced her to pligbt her troth to him, and 
then—mark this well—when the young 
man chose he came to you and told you— 
an earl!—that he was only a poor devil of 
a painter?”’ 

“Well?” said Cyril, biting bis lip and 
looking, not at bie friend’s noble, earnest 
face, but atthe opposite wall, with a strange 
look of doubt and indecision. 

“Well,” echoed Jack, ‘what do you 
think you would say? Why, Just what 
this lord will say. He will tell you that 
you bave no right to engage yourself to bis 
daughter, to a lady who is, 80 far as social 
position is concerned, infinitely above you, 
Why, man, these people look upon us as 
of different flesh and blood.-- or rather, they 
are flesh and blood, and we are—just 
mud !”’ 

An expression of pain swept over Oyril’s 
handsome face. 

“Don’t, Jack,’’ be said ina low voice. 
“It makes it all the barder for me. 

Jack Weeley did not understand, bat 
pressed on with suppressed earnestness, 

“You should know what I say is true, 
Not only the earl, bat ail the world will 
say it. And she——”’ 

Cyril started, 

“She--the Laty Norah—will come tn 
time to think that she has thrown horself 
away.” 

Cyril strode across the room and forced 
Jack intoa chair, and, standing looking 
down at him with a pale face, said— 

*‘Jack, 1 can’t bear itany longer; you are 
right! If bad acted as you sey I sould 
bave been a wean hound. As itis now, 
you make me feel as if 1 should bave gone 
to him at once and told him all. Bat, Jack 
—now don’t be bard upon we—it is true | 
am only a poor painter, but {aim what the 
idiotic world chooses to consider something 
better, confound it! My name is not Oyril 
Burne——”’ 

Jack looked up at him with a steady gsze 
and set lips, 

“] am the earl’s nephew, Viscount Sant- 
leigh!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


ACK WESLEY gavea slight start, then 
J he looked at Cyril almos: angrily. 

e ‘This is rather a surprise, my lord,” 
he said coldly, 

‘(¢My lord!’ Ub, come now, Jack,’ re- 
wmonstrated Oyril, fiushing and eyeing bis 
friend anxiously but affectionately; ‘you're 
not going to cut up rough, are you?” 

‘*{ don’t know about cutting up rough, 
my lord,” said Jack, with emphasis on the 
titie; “butif | am to speak my mind to 
your lordship, I should say that you have 
played it pretty low down on me,’’ 

Oyril hung bis bead, and after a moment 
Jack Wesley continued: 

“{ don’t demand an explanation, out 
perhaps you won’t mind telling me why 
you considered it necessary to carry on this 
masquerade? Why did you pass yourself 
off as a common person like myself-—”’ 

“Now, Jack!’’ implored Cyril. 

“Why did you allow me to believe that 
you were just a hard-up artist, and permit 
me to make a friend of you? I’m not proud 

” 


“Ob, are you not? On, no,’’ muttered 
Cyril. 

‘But I’m not over fond of lords at the 
best of times, and I—well, I repeat it: you 
have played it considerably low down upon 
me,’ and his face flushed angrily. ‘‘Now 
I’m on the candid line I may as well con- 
tinue and speak my whole mind, and at 
the risk of ottending your lordship I beg 
to state thati think that for an outat- 
elbows artist to pass himself off for a lord 
is not much meaner than for a lord to pass 
himeelf off ss a struggling artist, Bunt! 
hope you have found it amusing,’’ and he 
nodded almost savagely. 

‘Look here,’’ said Cyril desperately, 
‘‘what’s the use of getting furious iike this, 


Jeck? lama struggling artist, though ! 
} am Viscount Santileigh.’’ 
‘‘Indeed!’’ commented Jack cauastica 
as he deliberately knocked the ashes 





hia pipe, 
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“Yes, Listen to me, Jack. I—I didn’t 
mean to fell you; you forced it out of me.”’ 

“It’s rather a pity that I didn’t force it 
out of you earlier,” remarked Jack Wesley 
grimly. 

“Well, perhaps itis, ButI’m not such 
abad lotin the way of deception as you 
make me,"’ retorted Cyril. “Jack,’’ and he 
jet bie hand fall upon bis friend’s shoulder 
inthe old familiar way, “you have not 
gone through what I have; you’d under- 
stand——’’ 

“Perbaps not,” growled Jack; ‘I certain- 
ly don’t understand,”’ 

“Let me make it plain for you——" 

‘it’s pialo enough, not to say ugly, aa it 
is,’”’ 

“My fatver,” wenton Cyril, paying no 
attention to the ili-bumored interruption, 
aud sill looking earnestly at Jack, ‘my 
father died while I was at Oxford, [ was 
twenty twotLen, and I started liJea vie- 
count, the nephew of an earl, with my 
motver’s money and no end of good spirits, 
| tuougtt life was go.ng to be ail beer and 
skitties, and #o it Was—foratine, I didn’t 
know anytbing aboutthe world, I didn’t 
know anytbing about money, and 1 went 
tne old road like the young fool I was, 
wituout thinking of anything but the 
pleasure of the inoment, That was fora 
time, and not a very jong time either. Be- 
fore | tad got through my money—yee, 
Jack, even before that—I saw through the 
nollowness of tho game, | saw that tae 
peopis round me were pleasant and emootb 
jus: because | was Viscount Santileigh, and 
nei totne Uitleand esiates. I was young 
aud green, but verdaut as I was I soon dis- 
covered tuat it was forthe good things of 
the world toat were to fall to my share that 
poopie madé upto me, | didn't suspect it 
at first, J thought that it was because | 
was ratber a picasant kind of a fellow that 
the women with daughters—yes, and the 
gina thomselves—were 80 amiable and 
friendly. Buti got my eyes open at last, 
and I—well, I don’t like 1it.’’ 

“Toat’s strange!’ remarked Jack cauati- 
cally. y 

“1 got suspicious,’ resumed Cyril, taking 
no 10tice, ‘suspicious of everybody I met, 
When 4 protty girl was more than usually 
pleasant aod am.able, | said to myself, ‘It's 
not yoursoif she cares about, it’s tie Sant- 
leigh coronet she is making for,’ and the 
thought was jast torture. i had an idea 
tuat I'd cut toe wholetbing, and go off and 
bury myself in America, Austraiia, any- 
where cut of the beustly worid where every 
poor girl is taught to fish for a man because 
be happens to be avieto make a countess 
ands rich woman of her. While { was 
tuinking of this, and seriously meaning it, 
the crash came, Glye me some more ’baccs, 
Jack.” 

Jack threw him the pouch withouta 
word, 

“I'd been going ‘he pace ever since I 
came into my mother’s money, and I had 
Spent every penny of it. Worse,I had 
borrowed; and the nice Little bits of paper 
were coming in like pigeons to roost, Then 
1 woke up thoroughly, and 1 swore that 1 
wouldn't bes mere tallor’s dummy cloth- 
6d ina titleany longer. I swore I would 
cut the old life, the sporting clubs, and the 
rest of lt, and—and—well, 1 made up my 
to try and prove myself a man,’’ 

Jack pufted at his pipe, leaning his head 
upon bie hand, but ooking eimost as grim 
aud surly aa before. 

‘I'd got a knack of drawing and paint- 
ing,’’ wenton Cyril, “and I thought toat I 
bad try and earn my living at that, If that 
faild 1 determined Ll’d try something else, 
1 cidn’t care what, 1’d drive acab—I could 
do that—or becowe a@ tram oar conduoctor,or 
keeps bookstal! at a railway atation, or 
enter the pvoiice force, or enlist in the 
xUuards—anything—anything in the world 
ratuer than go back tothe old useless iife, 
of which 1 was atterly sick and tired and 
asbamed.’”’ 

He paused, and Jack Wesley glanced at 
Lim a little less savagely. 

“| bad a hard time of it, Jack, I never 
knew the value of the coin until I’d lost it, 
I badn’t any idea how beaatly it was to live 
Ina wretched little attic in an out-of-the- 
Way street until I tried it; and the worst of 
it wasthat it looked as if 1 shonidn’t be 
able to liveeven in an atticif 1 depended 
upon wy artistic skill. The picture dealers 
wouldn’t look at me—and quite right, for 1 
couldn’t paint then worth acent—and I 
wes walking up and down Waterloo 
Bridge trying to makeup my mind as to 
which of the pleasing occupations I have 
mentioned I should turn my band to when 

you found me!’’ 


His voice dropped a little, and he looked 
at the grim face aflectionately and grate- 
fully 

[twas aftfriend I wanted,s man who 
new thescamy side of life, and could 








give me a helping hand, and you did it. It 
was you, Jack, who encouraged me to 
work on: it was you who persuaded the 
déalers that there was money in my danbe; 
it was you who, standing by like the friend 
we reai of in ancient history but very sol- 
dom see, have kept me going and pushed 
me up to where I am.’’ 

Jack Wesiey shuffled his feet. 

“Yea! Underthe impression that | was 
dealing with asquare man, nota fellow 
who would turn round on me with his vis- 
countsbip!”’ he growlat. 

‘You think I ought to have told you, 
Weill, I tried once or twice, I tried down 
at Santleigh atthe Chequers. Rut I was 
right to keep my secret, for you would 
have thrown me overboard, as you'd like 
to do now, I daresay.” 

‘*l should,” assented Jack promptly. 

‘But you’re not going to,”’ retorted 
Cyril. ‘But I haven’t done yet. We went 
down to Santleigh. I bad an idea I'd like 
to see the old piace that would be mine 
some day, if I cared to claim it——’’ 

Jack stared at him, 

Yea; I’m not certain I should ever 
have claimed it, I have been bappy as 
Cyril Burne, afar happier than I was as 
Viscount Santleigh,’’ declared Cyril, ‘and 
I'd made upmy wind that l’d keep as! 
am. The earl—my uncie—had offered to 
buy me out. He wanted to cut off the en- 
tail, and have the place and the money to 
do as he liked with, to leave it to whom he 
pleased. Sut somehow I rather kicked at 
this, and I refused. 1 meantto live on 
what! earned. 1 was proud of every pen- 
ny I got. Proud of it! That was the only 
reason. But I’m glad for another that |! 
didn’t sell my birthright. Santleigh will 
be hers someday, Jack; not for years, | 
hope, but someday it will be hers, and I’m 
giad I have not sold my inheritance. Not 
tbat lecare aboutit for myself. No! I’d 
ratber be known as Cyril Burne the painter 
thantbe Ear! of Arrowdale witha rent 
roll a yard long and a seat in the House of 
Lords.”’ 

With his bandsome face flushed and bis 
eyes glowing he began to pace the rooiu, 

‘Any fool can be an earl, Jack,’’ he 
wenton, “but it isn’t everybody who can 
write a good book or even painta decent 
picture. Them’s my sentiments, and 
thongb I’m sorry | deceived you, I don’t 
think you'll be hard upon me,’’ 

He stopped opposite his friend and held 
out his hand, looking down upon him 
with the frank smile that was full of « 
grateful tenderness, 

Jack grunted, but he toox the hand. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s more your mis- 
fortune than your fault, your being a vir- 
count,’’ he said; and I’ll say 1’11 try to for- 
give you and get used to it; but the artist 
yamo’s played out now, I imagine, You’it 
go down to tne Earl What’s-his-name, and, 
striking an attitude, exciaim, ‘Behold your 
nephew the viscouut! 1 come to claim my 
cousin for ny bride!’”’ 

Cyrii’s face softened, unda rapt look 
came into his eyes, the lcok of a man when 
he hears the word ‘‘bride” and calls up the 
vision of his beioved; but he shook his 
head, 

“No, Jack, not that, I didn’t tell you 
that until the otner day I had never seen 
the earl.” 

“No!” 

“No, My father—his brother—and he 
quarrelled yearsago. I don’t think it was 
uny father’s fault, because the earl some- 
bow has managed to quarrel with all his 
relatives. Whv nisown wile——”’ 

He stopped, 

“You should see him, Jack, He’s likea 
Lord Cheaterfield made out of steel, and 
beautifully burnished.” 

He drew himself up and fingered an 
imaginary eyeglass, and looked 4o like the 
earl that Jack, thought he had not seen his 
lordship, smiled. 

“How such a sweet, beautifal, angelic 
creature as Norah cen be his daughter 


” 
—— 


Jack smiled again. 

“But sbe must take after her mother, 
poor woman. Jack, her father kept her 
fatber kept her from him until the other 
day. len’t he an amiable, tender-hearted 
party?’’ 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Jack Wesiey asked: 


“And what do yoa mean to do, my 
lord?”’ 

‘“Paonep your heed if you call me ‘my 
lord’ again, for ome thing,’ said Cyril 


promptiy; then his face grew grave. +6) 
mean to follow out my plan, Jack. I wooed 
my darling a8 plain Cyril Burne the artist, 


and }) mean to win her as such 
“That's rot!’’ remarked Jack quiet 
‘No, said Cyril firmly If lw 
down and declared myreif and asx6 
* Nora! wha nusic he made of the name 


a 








—‘'my amiable =ncle would show me the 
door with his most elegant smile, and shut 
my darling in her room, I know him! 
There is no love lost between us, end he’d 
take delightin kicking me out. No! I'll 
stick to my work, Jack. I’ll paint this 
picture for Lord Newall, and if it makes a 
hii I’li present myself at Santleigh as Oyril 
Burne, and —" 

“Get kicked alittle harder,” finished 
Jack cynically, “and then——’’ 

Cyril's face flushed. 

“Why, then I will say tomy darling, 
Noran, will you atill forget the difference 
between us, and leave all this for a Jittle 

cottage —’’ 

“And cold shoulder of mutton, And she 
will say——”’ 

Yes!’ exclaimed Oyril, his eyes glow- 
Ing brightly with his trust and faith in the 
girl he loved, 

Jack Wesley tilted his chair on its hind 
legs aud euitled, 

“It's pretty, very,’’ hesaid cynically. ‘It 
sounds like a popular poem, or the scene 
from a play; but, mark my words, young 
7un, you will come to grief, Something or 
somebody will puta spoke in your wheel, 
and wiile you are fooling around, playing 
at boing au artist and talking of your cot- 
tago by the stream, you will lose your 
beautiful Lady Norab.”’ 

Cyril laughed—actually laughed, 

‘Lose ber!’ he said; ab, Jack, you don’t 
kvuow ber, Wait until you've seen her, 
taiked to ber, listened to her, watched the 
aumile on her face, the light in ber dear 
eyes! You'll realize then how firm and 
true, how staunch she is, my angel!’’ 

Jack Wesley shrugged his shoulders, 

‘‘Lord preserve me from this madness 
they call love!’ he muttered, ‘Bat I’ve 
said my *xay. The words of wisdom have 
been uttered, and, as usual, have been 
scofiod at. So, young man, you must go 
your own Uolney Hatch way. Tnough’’ 
—he paused, and a kindly light shone in 
his earnest eyes—'I’m idiot enough to feel 
a littie proud of you-——” 

“Jack 1” 

‘Yes, I’m proud of you, I thought when 
you sprang your viscountsbip upon me 
that there was an end of work for you, an 
end of an honest, self-respecting career. 
Yos, Oyril; though you area fool for not 
taking my advioe, | think the better of you 
for declining it; and to prove it, I’l! agree 
to forget that you are a lord, and treat you 
as if you were a respectable man.” 

Cyril laughed and shook him to and fro, 

‘“j00d old Jack !’" be exclaimed, I’d no 
idea you dislixed a lord so much,” 

“Ob, I like ’em well enough—at a dis- 
tance,’’ said Jack Wesley grimly. ‘But 
now tw business, If you mean all you nay, 
the souner you see Lord Newali’s man 
and arrange about this picture the better.’’ 

“Yos,’”’? assented Cyril promptly. 1711 
look bim up at once, and then—and then 
i'l start for Brittany. Butl must ran 
down to Santleigh first, old man; I’ve got 
to get my traps and—and,’”’ he blushed in- 
geniously, 

Jack Weasley laughed, 

“On, I understand, 
bye.’ ”’ 

“Ob, and I’ve promised to go toa flare up 
at a great friend of Nora’s,’’ said Cyril, re- 
membering Lady Ferndale’s invitation for 
Wednesday week. 

“All right,’”’ eaid Jack, “ofl with you now 
thea. I’ve wasted quite enough time upon 
you this morning.” 

Oyril laughingly made for the door, 
when a knock cane, and Jack, already 
bending over his papers, called out! “Come 
in.’’ 

Cyril stepped aside, the door opened, 
and aman entered. Cyril bad never seeu 
him before, and he looked at him with 
some curiosity. He wis an elderly man 
with a weatherbeaten facé and iron grey 
hair, thick-set and muscular; and bis figure 
and the old and patched powjacket he wore 
gave him tae appearance Of @ #6a captain 
down on his luck, or @ barges, or perhaps 
a discharged coastguardsman, 

Oyrii—artiat Iike—thoaght that he would 
make a capital model for 4 figure in a “ship 
pisce,” when the map, giancing at him 
from undera poir of shaggy brows, stop- 
ped #ebork 

“Hog pardon,’ be said in @ rough voice, 
“Ppidn’t know you weren’t alone,” 

“Ail right, Furlong,’’ said Jack. ‘A 
friend of mine, Mr, Cyril Burne, Waita 
moment, Oyril, before you go,”’ he aided. 

Cyril walked Ww the window end looked 
out at the quiet thoroughiare, and the el- 
derly maninthe pea-jacket took a roll of 


and to say ‘good- 


paper from hie p eket and iaid jton the 
ta 
J ene and looked tt over. 
rN r * Raid witharl 
2 ¢ som silver Olns and 
he man, wno took them 


aod gruffiy growled bis thanks, 
‘(Any more?”’’ he aaked, 
"Yes," said Jack, and he tonk some 
papers from his deek and gave them to 
him, ‘Get them done as soon as you oan. 
Can you let me have them back to mor- 
row ?”’ 

Furlong examined the papers. 

“The day after,” he sald shortly. 

Jack nodded 

“Very well, the day after, you. 
fina anything very wrong in the 
lotr’’ 
“No, There are no leopards in that part 
of the world,” 

Oyril stared, and Jack laughed, 

“Ou, I don’t know, I'l pe more oareful 
in my zoology another time," 

“You can’t know everything,’ remark oc 
the man courtly. 
“| beg your pardon, Furlong,” retorted 
Jack gravely, “an author doos know overy- 
thing. He's bound to; once he adinitas ho 
doesn’t, he can throw up the sponge.” 
The man smiled, glanced round the 
room and at Cyril, and with a nod walked 
out, 
“Whoon oarth was that, Jack?” asked 
Oyril. 
“Anold fellow l picked up the other 
day,” replied Jack Wesley, “He says hin 
name is Furlong, and that he has been a 
mate on board a trading #hip, a planter’s 
foreman in Ceylon,a fur trader in Hadson's 
Bay Territory, and several other things of 
a like or unlike character; | found him ait- 
ting on the dooretep the other night, and an 
beseemed herd upl hunted out some 
work for bim, Poor beggar, he wan rogu- 
larly stranded; but,”’ with a oynioal amiis, 
“he will probably turn outa duke in dix- 

” 


Did 
lant 


Oyril laughed. 

“That's one for me, old nan, | suppose, 
Poor old chap. But what does he do for 
you? What were those papers he brought 
in?” 

‘Well, it’s strange—that is, if anything 
ia strange in this rumimiest of all rummy 
worlds—but Furlong, rough as he looks, 
appears to have been decently educated. 
Anyhow he writes a good enough han for 
copying, and so I give him my awful 
scrawl to turn into logible calligraphy.” 

“But what wasthat aboot leoparda?’’ nal-i 
Cyril with an amused amile, 

Jack Wesley laughed. 

“Oh, I make mistakes soinetimes; put 
animals and flowers and ail sorta of things 
in countries where they don’t iive or grow; 
and Furlong, who seemsto have been in 
every quarter of the giebe, spota the m.)5- 
takes and seta me right.” 

“Well, of all the curious experiences!” 
exclaimed Oyril. ‘Who, would guess that 
that rough-looking oodger could net the 
greatand learned Mr. Jonn wenley right 
in anything.’’ 

“Yea, curious, ian’tit?’’ assented Jach, 
“bat appearances are deceitful. Who, for 
instance, would suppose that Mr. Uyril 
Burne wasa——”’ 

“Now, Jack, shutup! I say, your friend 
has a remarkably striking exterior. Do you 
think he’d mind sitting to me asa mo- 
del?’ 

“] sbould say he wouldn't have the 
slightest objection,’’ said Jack, “to earnin; 
unoney in that orany wey, honest or disn- 
honest. Oh, yea, he'd ait for 4 mocel weil. 
You migttoal!l him ‘The Keturned 
vict.’’’ 

“What,” sald Cyril, “do you think——"” 

“No, no,’ said Jaok quickly “Ido net 
know anything about bim, and 
reason Ww suppore that he was ever in 
Botany Bay. A® J aay, he will probably 
turn out to be a duke Inatead of a ticket of 
leave man,” 

“The old fellow has a furtive way of 
looking about him," said Cyril), npon who 
Mr. Furlong seemed to have tmmade an tin 
pression, 

‘| daresay. Sowoald you have if you 
had gone through half what he warn he 
has,”’ remraked Jack, ‘Kut about New. 
ali. You won't leave Londo: until you 
have seen him and settied sonething defi 
nite? He in a alippery customer, and ia 
worth sticking to.” 

“AL rignt,” assented Cyril, 1 inean bus 
iness, Jack, and will atick to bis lordsanip 
like wax.”’ 

Jack grinned. 


Con. 
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“How surprised he would look If you 
sent in your card—your proper one, | 
mean!” be said. 

Cyril laughed and then frownei. 

‘*That,s a secret which I have ohly share! 
with you, Jack,” be said rather grave 

“Confound jou, yes, and | wish y { 
kept it to yoursell,’’ gr wied Jack I 
pe off now What wit you and tliat 

fan, u norping 6 near gone, 
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LOVE-LIGHT. 








BY FPORAN USHER. 





A quaint old-fashioned garden, 
A 4aley covered lawn, 
Bespangied o'er with dew-drops 
Tha! giittered in the morn; 
*Twas merry May, eo fair and gay, 
Aud Love then kept bigh holiday. 


The sunbeame and the song birds, 
The fow'ra, the feids, the dew — 
Each wore a tender beauty, 
A charm both eweet and new, 
That morn in May bed long passed away 
Hut Love etillingers ev'ry day, 


The young folk bright and cheery 
Upon that happy mora— 
Two old folt worn and weary 
Awaita brighter dawn, 
Fast fade the day, the night legray, 
Hat Love etill \iahte the dreary way. 
a 


Superstition. 





RY J, WINTER, 





married very long. He Tom North, the 

husband, wasa jolly young Yorkshire 
farmer, farming bis father’s land near the 
quaint little old-world village of Grumbie 
thrope; a fine fellow was Tow, big and 
atrong and broad of shoulder, a first-rate 
fariner,a good shot and abard rider to 
hounda, one whose hunters were eagerly 
sought after by the horse-proud Yorksbire 
for many and many a mile around, 

The previous Autuwimn Tom North had 
married one of the prettiost girls of the 
diatrict, little Alloe Wetherby, 

Tom declared, and of course he wasina 
position to know, that she was not oniy the 
prettiest but the sweetest and cleverest. 
She was well educated, played and sang 
and knew asinuch French as is generally 
picked up at provinolal schools, couid 
équaily well makea bonnetor a pretty 
frothy aflalr of lace and ribbon to adorn 
tue backs of her pretty drawing-room 
chalrsand inake all ber older-fasnioned 
neighbors predict that Tom would find 
himeelf in Queer Street before many 
yoars of that sort of thing had gone over 
his head, 

However beside these acco; lishments 
Mis, Tom possessed some very useful 
knowledge, She was a thoroughly good 
good manager of all bousebolid matters, 
prided herseif on her jamsand her pickles, 
ber bane and ber ketchup, thought thata 
wotnan who coulda not put on a big apron 
and turn out a dinner fit fora king had no 
business to be a wife at ail, and es for her 
pastry—well, that melted in the mouth of 
those who were lucky enough to havea 
chanoe of putting It there, is to express 
very poorly the super-excelience ,of its 
quality, 

And uow my readers may fairly ask, 
were there no disadvantages to seton the 
other side of Mra. Tom’s character, 

Well let ine see, Yos, she bad one great 
trouble, or stay hardly a trouble, but there 
was one trait in her character which rather 
toow off from it# general altractivenessa, 
She was oecidedly superstitious, 

I have 1 confees great sympathy with 
her for 1 aim superstitious myself, but little 
Mra, Tom went further than I ever ‘eel in- 
clined to do in that direction, Nhe really 
carried it to what might be called excess, 

Sne would not tell a dream before noon 
nor cut her natis on a Friday. If tne oat 
washed her face over ber ears, ene carried 
her umbrella even if tbe sun was blazing 
in the heavens and nota cloud was in the 
sky to mar the brightness of its glory, 

If by chance she put on a garment 
wrong side-out, wrong-side out did it re- 
main untt) she took it off again in the ordi- 
nary course of events, 

And as for witting down thirteen for din- 
ner, well, that Mrs, Tom never did, so | 
cannot say what she expected might hap- 
pen, 

But these avoidable kind of things were 
notthe wors, Mra, Tom now and again 
was inthe habit of getting forebodings of 
coming misfortune, as she put it ‘a feeling 
that something was gojng to happen’’—in 
fact, she was biessed or perhaps one might 
more reasouably say cursed witha sort of 
second sight 

Well, the band of time had slipped 
pieasantiy along the dial of the year, since 
the dey when Alice Wetherby became 
Mrs. Tom North, and pointed hard on the 
figure of One, for December had almost 
run its course and CObristuias was near at 
urs® great were the prepara- 


| MUST TELL you they had not been 


and and of «a 


drive over on Obristmas Eve and stay two 
nights retarning to the Grange early in the 
morning of the following Christmas day. 
That day they were to keep as their 
own domestic festival and dine together by 
themacives—three days afterwards ail 
their friends and relations were coming to 
a party and for New Year they were going 
bome to the bride’s parents for a couple of 
days. 

In the midst of so much gaiety and 
roystering it is easy to undersiand that they 
looked forward with no littie Joy to one 
quiet day spent by themselves, 
“Only'’—sald little Mra, Tom, with a 
portentous sigh to ber husband—‘'! ain so 
afraid something is going to bappen.’’ 

Now both from her motber and bis bad 
oome great Obriatmas hampers full of good 
cveer to help the little wifeto provide ner 
supper for ber first party. 

Each good wife had sent the different 
and tasty eatables for which she war 
especially famous and had added a good 
wwany otber things besides. 

‘And I think,’’ said Mrs,Tom to ber 
lord—‘‘that we had better have this goose 
cooked for our dinner and then it will be 
eaten up theaame day. You see Tom | 
want to keep the turkey and the game for 
the supper on Thursday—so we had better 
have the goose for our own Cubristumas 
dinner,"’ 

“All right my pet,” said Tom. 

Tom was a hearty soul who did not care 
inuch one way or the other what he ate so 
long as it was good of ita kind and properly 
ooo k ed, 

Tuey were standing in the oool, airy, 
well-filled larder, having just unpacked 
the second hamper, 

‘‘]t really is a goose,’’ said Mrs, Tom witb 
& proud sigh of satistaction as she weighed 
itin ner hand, ‘I really think, Tom, it’s 
the biggest, fattest, heaviest goose that l 
ever saw. You try.” 

‘Fifteen pounds,” said Tom judicially. 

“Ob! it’s a great deal more than fifteen 
pounds, Tom,” Alice cried, 

**] doubt it, littie woman,’’ Tom answer- 
ed—‘‘but that’s no matter,’’ 

‘‘] shall staff itou Caorisitmas Kve and 
make it ready for putting down to the 
fire,’’ she said as she moved towards the 
door, 

“Bat why not let Janedoit. She cooks 
game and fowls uncommonly well,’’ Tom 
suggosted—he did not see thesense of keep- 
ing a cook and not let herdo the cooking, 

“Tom,” she said solemnly, ‘‘1 never have 
that sort of feeling for nothing and | feel 
that something will happen to our first 
Obristmas dinner. 1 know the feeling isa 
sort of warning to we and 1am not going 
to disregard it. No, if I doit myself I shbali 
be quite easy in my wind, forl shall be 
sure that it ia properly done, By the bye, 
do you like a pudding under it?” 

‘“Yeos—its pretty nearly the best part of 
the whole business, Goose is sometimes a 
bit tough but the pudding never is,”’ 

After this Tom went his way, and his 
way happened to take him thatday into 
the company of some half dozen young 
fellowa who had been his chosen frionds 
bafore he fell in love with Alice Wetherby; 
and if the truth be told they had not thank- 
ed the little woman Jor taking Tom North, 
one of the best fellows out, away from 
them. 

‘“?Pon my soul,’’ said one to another after 
Tom had gone home again, ‘‘Tom North 
has gone fairly addled over that littie wife 
of his, One doesn’t mind that kind of 
thing when a fellow first gets married be- 
cause he generaily geta better of it after 
the first month ortwo, But poor old Tom 
gets worse instead of better. He won’t 
have to go very much farther to be a real 
prize speciinen f@lot,’’ 

“Tom bas gone off, it’strue,’’ answered 
another. ‘They say every crow thinks its 
own squab the blackest, So qith poor old 
Tom,” 

“Who wants to kuow his wife's perfect- 
lons,’’ cried a third, ‘Why positively he 
was maundering about bis Christmas din- 
ner just now. (itolng to have a goose—go. 
ing over to the Manor for Christmas Day, 
coming bome in the morning—wife’s going 
to iat! the blessed goose herself on Curist 
inas Eve and baste it herself onthe day 
they come back, Sickening, 1 cal! it.’’ 

‘Might have asked us to havea cut at bis 
goore since he things such a lot of it,”’ said 
the first apeaker, 

“Ah!” exclaimed the second, ‘‘marriage 
has been the ruin of poor old Tom—be’ll 

never be any good again. 'Pon my word 
it’s pitiable to hear him maundering on 
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“By Jove,” cried the first man excitedly. 
“Let ustry and getin and cook the old 
goose, If we can getinto the larder to- 
morrow night and clear out the sage and 
onions and fill it fall of raw potatoes—”’ 
and then amid much lsughter the three 
lada—they were nothing more—put their 
heads together and laid their plot. 

« * a a = ” - - 

“I do declare,” ssid little Mrs. Tom 
when they bad returned home, ‘that bies- 
sed bird looks bigger every time I set eyes 
on it. And the weight of it—Tom do just 
feel it, 1’m sure itis heavier than it was. 
I believe ” in an awed tone—‘‘that it’s 
grown.” 

“Tom burst out laughing. ‘Why, what 
a silly little woman you are, How could 
it have grown?”’ 

The question was so full of good sense 
that Alice North could not gainsay it. So 
in due time the goose was put down before 
a clear bright fire, : 

An hour went by! Mrs, North watched 
it anxiously and basted it with the air of 
one who loved it! 

But it was an unsympathetic goose and 
did not condescend to make any return in 
the form of arich and savory aroma-—in 
plain English, it didn’t smell as it ought to 
ao, 

Mrs, Tom put it ashade nesrer tothe 
fire and basted it again and half an hour 
by. But it was very strange—still the sage 
and onions did not make themselves évi- 
dent. Mra. Tom wondered if she had got 
a cold. 

‘Mary,’ she said to tue cook—who, tind 
you, was none too well pleased that the 
mistress did not think her capable of cook- 
ing a goose—''Mary, does the goose seem 
to smell right?” 

“Can’tsemell aught but grease ’in,’’ an- 
swered Mary with dignity. 

It was very strange—slowly the goose 
spun round—tbe pudding in the pan below 
boiled and bubbled in its fat, but there 
was no rich, overpowering scent of onions 
mingling with sage and the aroma of the 
goose, No, it was all goone! 

However, in timethe dinner was dished 
up and served, and the anxious little wite 
took her seat opposite to her stalwart young 
lord and master, who helped ber as the 
Yorkshire way is, to pudding end rich 
steaming brown gravy. 

‘Don’t taste the onion much,” he said a 
minute later, 

‘I put plenty in, Tom,’’ said she meek- 
ly. 

Poor little soul, she knew that the rich- 
ness and brownness of the gravy had been 
produced by artificial meana, that the gravy 
was in sbort a complete fraud. 

However her sinking heart wasa littie 
relieved as she saw the quantity of pud- 
ding which Tom put out of sight before he 
plunged bis knife into the smoking breast 
of the bird itself, 

‘‘] shall eat more stuffing than goose, { 
fancy,’’ he said cheerfully. 

Then there was a moment’s silence. 

“Why, Alice,” he exclaimed, ‘you've 
stuffed it with potatoes,’’ 

‘“Potatoes—what nonsense, Tom,” sbe 
answered with dignity. ‘I stuffed it with 
sage and onions, of course,” 

‘‘Potatoes,’’ he asserted, ''Po-ta-toes!’’ 

‘*{ndeed,1 didn’t,’ cried Mra, Tom indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Try the other side,’’ 

And so Tom did—but found only pota.- 
toes, 

Little Mrs. Tom’s eyes began to flash and 
her pretty face to flash. Tom’s good-tem. 
pered mouth widened into a laugh. 

‘Dear little woman,’’ he laughed—"you 
were #0 anxious and sure something was 
going to bappen tothe blessed old goose 
that you’ve gone and used potatoes instead 
of onions,”’ 

‘I did not, Tom! If I had left it to Mary, 
she might bave made a mistake; but 1 did 
it all myself.’’ 

“You must have been dreaming,’ he 
persisted. 

‘No, | was not dreaming,’’ she cried in- 
dignantly. “I peeled the onions and boil- 
ed the:mm,’’ more indignantly—“‘ana then | 
chopped them,’’ more indignantly stilli— 
“and mixed the sage all myself,’’ more in- 
dignantly of all, “‘with my own bands,’’ 
and here a sob rose ia her throat—“and— 
and—there was half a pound of butter in it 
and—and——’”’ 

Batthen the wild scbs began to break 
forth and Tom was only just in time to 
catch her in his arms before her pretty eyes 
were dimmed and sbe burst into a passion- 
ate torrent of tears, 

“You'll throw itat me for ever, Tom,’’ 








how his wife is going to let the servants go 
} bome for Cbristmas Day and the hind’s 
wife is coming up tolook afterthe fowls 
| ang aii the rest—wonder he didn’t contrive | 
to take the pigs and the poultry fora holl 


day too,”’ 


But to do Tom Justice, the littie women 
never heard a word about the goose that 
was stuffed with potatoes from him again, 
And yetthe following day the story got 
afioat and wae all over the village of 
Grumblethorpe and manyabad sve min- 
utes did poor little Mrs. Tom bave over it, 
until at last finding that it welghed on her 
spirits, Tom determined to puta stop to it 
onoe for all, 

“)f any man wants to mention that d——d 
goose to my wife,”’ he said one day when 
had seen the tears in Alice's eyes, ‘let him 
mention it tome first, Ana if any lady 
wants to throw it at ber, 1’ll just take her 
husband or her sweetbeart outside and 
tbrash bim till he doesn’t know potatoes 
from sage and onions, I see no fun in hay- 
ing a joke all on one side.” 

And alter that somehow the good people 
of Grumbletbrope decided to cook their 
own geose and trouble themseives leas 
about tbe one which was cooked in mys- 
tery. 

But,” says Mrs, Tom, solemnly to her 
lord when he laughs at ber surperstitious 
fears; ‘but never say a word to me about 


superstition, Tom, Remember that goose,” 
ina daine 


The Work of Destiny. 





BY ALICE CORKRAN, 





ing an embodied Destiny, ruling the 
fate of her friends and neighbors, She 
flattered herself that few couplesin Beec. 
ham would have come together, but for ber 
intervention. 

She was ina peculiarly alert frame of 
mind, for she bad a matrimonial project on 
hand, 

Miss Edith Sedgeway was nineteen, she 
lived with her widowed father at the 
Manor House; her heart was concentrated 
upon her little brother Jobnnie, whose ad- 
vent into this world had caused the depar- 
ture from it of his motber, 

‘‘] shall marry Hugh to Edith Sedge- 
way,’ said the spinster, giving an energe- 
tic poke at the fire, 

Hugh Philips was Miss Fitson’s nephew, 
They bad quarreiled ten years ago, when 
the young man refused to enter the army, 
and had adopted painting as a proles- 
sion. 

The quarrel had never been made up, 
but twice a year Miss Fitson wrote to her 
nephew, on his birthday and at New 
Year. 

In these letters the elderly lady wished 
her nephew the compliments of the season 
and passed in review all his faults. 

Hugh Phillips had succeeded asa por- 
trait painter; he had acquired a certaio 
reputation, aud was considered on the high 
road to fortune, 

The determination to bring about her 
nephew’s marriage warmed the spinster’s 
heart towards him, 

“He is thirty-three next birthday—he has 
brains and a palette—Edith wiil have a for- 
tune. She is picturesque-looking. Hugh 
and Edith shall be man and wife, if my 
name is Sally Fitson.”’ 

Having come to this conclusion, Miss 
Fiteon made her way next morning to the 
Manor House. She bad planned ber cam- 
paign ia a few bold strokes, 

Mr, Sedgeway was a collector of ‘‘first 
éditions” and of etcoings. Misa Fitson 
visited ber host in bis library, manifested 
the keenest interest in his E/)zevirs, and 
went into ecstacies over bis etchings. Mr. 
Sedgeway, who received little intelligent 
Sympathy from the Beechamites, was <e- 
lighted with his guest, and, puiling out 
volume after volume and etching after 
etching, showed her all bis treasures, 

Miss Fitson bore the strain herocially. 
The old gentleman, grateful asa collector 
alone can be grateful for sympathy, ient an 
attentive ear; when skilfully leading up 
the conversation to the family portraits, 
Miss Fitson proposed that Edith should be 
painted. 

Mr. Sedgeway was at first miidly bewll- 
dered by the suggestion, but he was com- 

pletely under the sway of this sympatbe- 
tic visitor; and when Miss Fitson, after 
hinting atthe delight her artist nephew 
would have in viewing this collection, with 
modest pride spoke of his success a8a4 
portrait painter, and drew out of her pocket 
some cuttings from newepspers of favor- 
able criticisms of his work, Mr. Sedgewsy 
was won over. 

On leaving, Miss Fitseon carried off, and 
deposited with her own band into the port, 


\\ ee FITSON prided herself upon be- 





she sobbed, “I knew that something had 

| gone wrong with that goose—!] knew it— 
and our first Christmas dinner too! And 
we've been 80 happy, 80 happy—and never | 


say & word © me against superstition 


: agaip,’’ 


a letter addressed to Mr, Hugh Paillips 
from Mr, Sedgeway, expressing a W' 
that the artist should paint his dau, r 
A later post @rriead an nvitat 
| Miss Fiteon tober nephew 


visit. 
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Edith did not receive with enthusiasm the 
announcement of the contemplated visit, 
She aimitted thatshe would much prefer 
siting for her photograph. 

A sight cloud gathered over ber brow 
when sbe heard that the painter was a close 
relation of Miss Fiteon. She was a tall girl 
somewbet pale; her brown eyes shone 
under level brows, and repeated ina key 
of golden light the soft duskiness of ber | 
halr. 

A suggestion of watchful self-restraint 
cnsaracterizod her manner, and gave the im- 
pression that Miss Sedgeway was some- 
what embarrassed by the force of ber own 
temperament. 

A tew days after Mr, Phillips scoeped 
Mr. Sedgeway’s commission, Miss Fitson 
called upon Edith. There wan an air of 
brilliant mystery in the old lady’s ap- 
posarance. 

Her talk was enigmatic; she spoke of 
the portrait as a means Of earning the bles- 
sings later on of two bappy young people. 
Edith guessed the import of Miss Fitson’s 
speech, and felt indignant. 

When the visitor left she sought ber 
father with flushed cheeks, and begged to 
be let off sitting for her portrait, 

She “had never seen a portrait that she 
cared to look at twice, and oil portraits 
were the most insane of all,” she replied 
pleadingl|ly. 

Mr, Sedgeway was greatiy perplexed, 
but was inflexible. He would not break 
his contract for the sake of feminine 
nerves, 

Nothing remained fer bis daughter but 
to treat the nephew of an insufferable aunt 
in her stateliest manner and ochilliest de- 
meanor, 

Oae evening, shortly after, Edith was sit- 
ting on the floor with Johnnie in her lap; 
they were looking into the fire, and she 
was telling him stories of what was hap- 
pening there, 

Suddenly the door opened, an angular 
feminine figure enterec the room unan- 
nounced followed by that of atall man, 
KE iith was conscious of a disagreeable 
thrill. 

‘It is he,” she thought, 

Sefore Edith could spring to her feet, 
Miss Fitson seized her by the chin, and, 
turning her face round, said, addressing 
her companion: 

‘‘Well, my painter, what do you think of 
that face?’’ 

Tnesuddenness of the action upset all 
Edith’s schemes of a dignified attitude, 
She stood up, mortified and ashamed. She 
encountered a pair of dark eyes fixed upon 
ber, 

‘All who knew Miss Fitson consider her 
privileged to say what no one else would 
say,’”’ Mr. Phillips remarked in a low 
tone, and turned his attention to John- 
nie, 

Some days elapsed, during which Edith 
sat every morning. There was aconstraint 
In the girl’s attitude,an expression of proud 
boredom, which baffled the painter’s at. 
tein pts to portray her. 

The touch of defiant hauteur in her man- 
ner perplexed, amused, and fascinated hin, 
but effectually raised a barrier between 
them. 

Edith determined to speak as little as she 
could to the painter, A friend came to read 
aloud during the aitting. He noticed that 
she surank when he touched her hand to 
alter its pose, or adjust the folds of her 
drapery, 

Nhe avoided, witha brusqueness which 
occasionaily amoanted to a degree of 
Savagery, the opportunities that presented 
themselves of social intercourses, Oace, 
When they met at a dance, as he approach- 
ed, before he formulated a word, she said 
with breathless bluntness: 

“My list is full, 1 bave no dance to 
Spare,’’ 

“It is doubly cruel,’’ he replied, bowing, 
‘o refuse a favor before it isasked. I was 
not going to ask fora dance, forl donot 
dance,’”’ 

Sue turned away, a touch of discomfiture 
in her proud iooks, 

Mr. Paillips wes constantly at the Manor 
House arranging Mr, Sedgeway’s various 
worksof art. The old gentieman found 
the painter’s socicty as delightful as Mise 
Fitson bad led him to anticipate. He was in 
reality lyingin wait for opportunities to 
study his sitter, 

Edith entered as seldom as possible when 
Mr. Phillips was there. She wished to es- 
capethe glance tbat followed her every- 
where. It was not sympathetic, or adwir. 
ing, it wascold and penetrating. 

Oace ortwice as she talked to Jobnnle 
she detected the painter making a covert 
sketch of her. 

Oue day, he said abruptly: 





“‘] must ase, as a favor, that during thene | 


sittings there be no more reading ‘ 


aloud, Johnnie may be in the room, but 
no one else,” 

‘Why?’ she asked, 

“fam not getting on satisfactorily with 
the portrait. As you sit, listening to the 
reading, | keep watching fora revealing 
glance of your own true self, lt never 
comes,’’ 


“My own true self,” she repeated with a 
stare. 

“Don’t you know that the portrait painter 
should bea diviner of souls?” be said, with 
bantering impressiveness, 

She seemed to repress a movement of 
impatience, 

“That may betoo ambitious atitie, I 
adinit he is rather a sort of spiritual high- 
wayman, calling on his sitters to stand and 
deliver up their secreta,”’ 

“If I thought that, I would not sit, Noth- 
ing would induce me,” the girl said with 
sudden violence, 

Tue next morning Johnnie repiaced the 
girl-reader, Hesat on toe floor dabbling 
with a paint box, presented to him by Mr. 
Phillips, He had a cold and looked more 
delicate than usual, 

Edith seemed to have sbrunk wore cloxs- 
ly into herself, Mr, Phillips tried to draw 
ber into talk, but her answers were very 
curt. 

“Come, confess,” hesaid, “that you do 
not think a portrait in oils can be compar. 
ed to a photograph,”’ 

‘A photograph says more to me,’ she 
replied bluntly; “but J think there ts littie 
in portraits anyway.”’ 

Mr, Phillips laughed ruefully. 

“Your mother’s portrait—are you not 
gia:t to have it?’ he asked. 

“It has no charms forme, Itis not my 
mother’s face as I love to remember it. It 
was my mother as she looked ata dinner- 
party, perhaps, but not as I knew her.”’ 

‘*You would not care to have Johnnie's 
portrait?’’ he said. 

The limpid sweetnes that be had always 
been watching for came into her regard; 
that moment he looked straight into her 
eyes, and seemed to read her through and 
through. A flushand thena pallor came 
over her face, 

The next day the portrait was finished, 
and he invited her to look at it, 

At the first glance she recoiled as if now 
for the first time she beheld herself. The 
revolt, the pride, the discord of her spirit 
looked out upon her in pathetic contrast 
with an alien tenderness, A strange 
fancy seizod her, that it was her soul she 
saw. 

That atthe bidding of a magician her 
soul had taken shapeand stood revealed 
before her. 

‘‘Am I like that?’’ she said, with a gasp, 
‘Say, say, that lam not like that, John- 
nie,’ che murmuréd, standing that even- 
ing before the portrait with the child in her 
arms, 

“It is just like you,” replied Jobnnie, 
**You look like that when you tell me the 
story of the princess whom the wicked 
magician put under a spell,’’ 

Mr, Phillips left Beecham and returned 
to London. The portrait was hung up, 
and all the village turned outto look at 
and admire it, 


Editb would have wished to turn its face 
to the wall. Sometimes a wild desire seized 
her to destroy it, to rid herself of this per- 
petual remainder thatthe mystery of her 
thought and feeling had been the subject 
of an intrusive power of divination, 


Mr, Hugh Phillips received an invitation 
from Miss Fitson to spend New Year’s 
Day with her. He accepted the invitation 
eagerly. 

He felt an interest inthe girl who had 
sat for him, and he felt drawn to the spot 
where he might meet her again. His aunt 
met bitn at the railway station; she looked 
excited and troubled. 

She had sad tidings to give him of the 
Sedgeways. Johnnie had died that morn- 
ing, after a day’s illness, The painter felt 
stunned; his soul went outin pity towards 
the girl, whose tle to life seemed to be her 
doting love for this child. 

It was New Year’s Day. Mr, Phillips 
sat by the bed on which Johnnie lay sur- 
rounded by flowers, He sat alone, paint- 
ing the child, whose face seemed every mo- 
ment to grow more ethereal and glorified, 
like that of an angel beholding the face of 
God. 

He painted asin a trance of sympathy 


forthe mourning sister, and of wonder ut 
the loveliness of death. The twilight 
gatbered; he became sware of a presence 
in the room; a soft voice whispered: 


‘‘How beautiful.”’ 
t was Edith 


Stricke 


ay 


He turned She stood 


wan aud as witl 1 age 





eyes inet, She was dry-eyed; his were full 
of tears. 
“IT painted it for you,” he said. 

” ” - o + . 
A number of young men, who called 
called themseives leaders of a new move 
ment in art, took the gallery of a private 
dealer in Bond street, and invited a few 
oatsiders, with whose work they were in 
sym patby, to hold an exhibition. 

Mr. Phillips sent a picture, upon which 
he had bestowed infinite pains, It repre- 
sented the figure of a ohild clothed in 
white drapery, standing on the summit of 
the eerth, the orb outlined against the dim 
blue of apaca, 

A nebulous light shone round the child’s 
brow, and touched its golden hair,a sug- 
gestion of wings, spread about ite shoulders, 
The peaceful eyes were full of a glorified 
love; the rosy lips were parted in an 
etbereal smile. The face was Jobnnie’s 
transfigured in the light of Heaven. The 
picture was called ‘‘The Onild-Angel.” 

Mr. Polllips had painted with the thought 
of Edith before him, she was always there. 
Sometiines he saw her, as he last beheld 
her, wan with griet; sometimes ber eyes 
seemed charged with a mysterious mes- 
sage, 

Life lost ite savor for the painter, in the 
longing tbat this spirit companionship 
should become that of the living woman, 
In this mood he bad painted the child- 
angel. 

The picture was bung on thej line, and 
attracted a good deal of attention. He re- 
ceived several offers for it, but he refused 
them all, The picture and its message were 
for ber. 

He did not know where she was, The 
Manor House was closed, and she and her 
fatber bad gone south, The last news re- 
oeived had been that they were starting for 
Egypt. 

A day dream haunted the painter that 
she would cometo the gallery; that one 
day be would enter and find her before 
this picture. He expected her, 

October melted into November, Novein. 
ber passed into Decewber, and she did not 
come, The exhibition was to remain open 
till the New Year. 

On New Year's Eve Mr. Paoillips went 
early to Bond-street. It was the last day, 
He looked and saw that she had come, She 
turned and with a quick motion she put 
out her hand towards the wall, as if to sup- 
port herself. 

They did not speak for a moment; then 
she said, pointing to the picture: 

“Jt is as I love to think he ia,” 

“] thought of you and of him only asl 
painted,’’ he answered in a low voice, 

He took her hand, and led her wa dis- 
tant corner of the gallery. A wan was ait- 
ting ata table fambling over some papers; 
another walked upsnd down. The pre- 
sence of these strangers bad a tonic effect 
upon the painter, It brought a sense of 
reality into the dreamy present, 

She told him that her father had been 
taken seriously ill in Algiers; they had 
never gone So far as Egypt. He was better 
and ‘hey bad returned to Engiand by slow 
stages. 

“All my comfort was that sketoh you 
gave ine of Johnnie!’ she said, the tears 
rolling silently down her cheeks, 

“] painted this picture for you,” he re- 
plied, slowly, in «a low voloe; “I painted 
it that Johnnie might plead for me,”’ 

“For you?’ abe sald, 

“For me; for 1 love you, Edith—I love 
you!”’ he said. 

She did not answer; but she grew pale 
and trembled, and a light sprang into her 
eyes. 

A tew minutes later they stood together 
before the picture, 4nd as she looked, it be- 
cawe revealed to Ler thatthe power of 
spiritual divination against which ashe had 
revelied was Love, 

Wheo Miss Fitson heard the news that 
her nephew and Edith were engaged sne 
feit more than ever assured that she wasa 
“Fate in petticoats,’’ 

Her letter to Edith wasa pinan of sell- 
glorification, jith’s first movement was 
totbrow the letter in the fire; she res- 
trained herself and siniled, 

“After all she brought us togetuer,’’ she 
murmured, 

The smile remained, as she thought 
through what strange agents destiny some 
times works. 
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Rosé Currineg.—A novel method of 

striking rose cuttings is said to be inuch ip 
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cientific and Useful. 
New Street CLBANsING MacuIn«e,— 
A new stréet cleansing machine has jast 
been tried very successfully in the London 
streets. It isa combination of water cart 
and circular squeges. 

OooLiIna JOURNALS—An Ingenious way 
for cooling a journal that cannot be atop. 
ped. It is to bang a short endless belt on 
toe shaft unext to the box and let the low- 
partofitrunin cold water, The turning 
of the shaft carries the belt slowly round 
bringing fresh cold water continually in 
contact with the heated shaft, without 
spliling or spattering a drop. 

Tbe water froma wrought iron tank is 
delivered by a preforated tube, which di- 
rects it on the roadway in fine jata, the ob- 
ject of which is to combine with the mud 
and loosen it. Behind the jets is a rotary 
brush, set atan angle to the roacway, and 
formed of short pleces of rubber arranged 
ina screw like manner, These rubber 
pieces brush or rubthe roadwayand de- 
liver the mud sideways toward the gutter, 
leaving it quite clean, Tho India rubber 
brushes are clained to do six months con- 
stant work, and can be renewed at moder- 
ate cost. This machine can in summer lay 
and collect the dust Into the gutters, while 
in winter, by the useof sait water, it can 
meit the snow and fiush it down the 
sewers. 

PAPER PILLOWS. —Paper pillows are all 
go in England, They are easily made, 
Tear the paper into very small pieces, not 
bigger than the finger nall,and then put 
them into a pillow sack of drilling or light 
ticking. ‘They are very oool for hot ollm- 
ates and wuoch superior to feather pillows, 
The newspapers are printing appeals for 
them for hospitals, Newspaper is not nice 
for use,as there is a disagreeable odor from 
printer's ink; but brown and white paper 
and old envelopes are the beat, As they 
are torn staff them into an old pillow case 
until a sufficient quantity is bad, The 
@asicat way isto tearor cutthe paper in 
strips about half an inch wide and then 
tear or cat across, The finer it is the 
lighter 1t makes the pillows, 
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Farm and Barden, 


Poor Hay.—It never pays to feed pocr 
hay tothe cows, If the hay is very poor 
it will pay the dairyman to une it for bed- 
ding and buy better. 

Spsev IN Horsss,—The question of fon. 
tering and enoouraging the fast-walking 
horses, 80 as to gradually produce a breed 
of that class is being agitated. 

Woopven Pos1s.—Tbe cheapest and beat 
preparations for dipping the bottomne of 
wooden fence posta in to preserve them is 
oll of tar or creosote oll heated to 212 de. 
grees, dipping the post long enough for 
thorough saturation, Coal tar or petroieum 
is the cheapest. 

IF rRuIT.—Conoloe fralt selis better In smal! 
gift packages than in larger ones, Some 
growers ship their poor fruit in these ainall 
packages, thinking thatif thesize of the 
package affecta the prices secured for wood 
frait it will also help the price of poor, but 
that is a mistake, 

CoTTon Sgep.—if you can’t get meat 
for your fowls, buy them some cotton-seed 
meal. If fed dally one pint toa mesa of 
aot, food for two hundred hens is sufficient. 
Milk is also an excellent substitute for 
meat, and, in fact, is considered preferable 
by some poultry keepers. No matter bow 
well balanced their ration may be, chang® 
itoften. A variety of food gives seat Ww 
the appetite and stimulates digestion. 





MaNUKE.—The habit of dumping ma 
nure from the wagon in a#imall piles is 
wasteful to both of time and manure Com- 
paratively few men can spread manulé 
from plies so as tocover all the ground 
much leas to cover it evenly. Tie matter 
is mnade still worse by leaving the manure 
piles to lie several days or weeks Lefure 
being spread, The soluble parte of the 
manure are washed into the ground, and 
if every particileof tne visibie manure is 
removed, the spot will yet bericher than 
the space surrounding it. 

GRAIN.—A few years ago farmers in 
grain growing locailties used straw laviah- 
ly for bedding, for the purpose of making 
the largest poseibie manure piles, Now 
the tendency isto use as (ittle straw for 
bedding as is consistent with cléanliness, 
Cat straw mixed witb ground gralio tnakes 





uss with Earopean growers, A ten-inch 

cutting is bent tothe form of # bow and 

both ends {noserted into the earth, so that 

only @ part of the contre with the bad Is 

above the ground. This arrangement stops 

z @ @vapora ) from thetop end, while the 
“ end is for g roots 


a valuable feed, the straw furnishing car 
bonsceous matter, and the neal giving the 
elements that inake wusclie and growt 
If corn wes! is used, it should be «mixed 
with ground Oata or wheat bran t Dake «a 
rood feeding rat 
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lng separate reply, lo insure response, 
ADVERTIAING KATES FURNISHED ON APPLICA- 
TION, 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY FKVENING PONT, 
Philadeciphia, Pa. 
Publication office, 74 Bansom Mt. 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tur Post wiil send as a premium to 
every person who sends us §2 00 for one 
yoar'’s subscription in advance, eltber the 
magnificent picture of “Cukist Brerore 
Pitats,” the sig) of which its 212 28 
Inches, or the two splendid companion 
photo gravures “InN Love’’ and “THs 
PRAOKMAKER.’’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are in size 12 x 16 
inches each, The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, altting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man- 
sion, The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
most courteous altention. Everything in 
the work is full of lifeand beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘'The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have plainly bad a quarrel, Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make itup,’”’ Each ploture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or altting- 
rooin, never came from the bands of an ar- 
tint. 

Remember we send either ‘hriat Before 
Pilate,”’ or the Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravurea “In Love” and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who serde us $2.00 for Tus Post one year, 








Self and Company. 

In the animal kingdom the young are 
soon cast off from their mothers, and set 
up On their own account. With them Na- 
ture is a bard teacher. 

The young sparrow, when he gets old 
enough, will, if strong, turo his father and 
mother out of their nest; if weak, will be 
driven a field to look out for himself. 

The very ben of our farmyards only ex 
tends her love and her care for her brood 
up to acertain period. When they have 
been taught to scratch and pick for them 
selves, the paternal and maternal contract 
is at end. 

The cat which tends ber kittens in their 
blindness, and cherishes them when young, 
drives them away when mature enough to 
toed. 

With man, education and cultivation 
have extended the paternal affection 
throughout life; and not only that, but be 
yond the present life, iuto the dim but not 
uncertain future, 

When the child bas passed from infancy 
to youth, and consciousness is fuliy devel 
oped, he has become surrounded by those 
impulses which bring Ww him every day, 
with increased force, the necessity for look 
ipg out for self. 

Lett solely to themselves, we believe 
that in boys, and girls too, the impulses to 
wards the higher virtues of benevolence 
and generority are very weak. Some phi 
losophers have denied altogether that they 
nsisi that these virtues are im- 
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son. The savage isa verv base and crue) 
animal,—ready to slay, with a stealthy 
cowardice, —to betray, to rob, to do any- 
thing vile aod bad 

It useu to be the fashion with philoso 
phers of the Voltairean school, and with 
some Christians, to suppose a virtuous 
savage, without any of the guile of civili- 
Zstion, and with a soul as unsullied and 
white as parchment or new-lallen snow. 
An absence of civilization they took to be 
an absence o! vice. 

This is a!) very false. It, indeed, might 
be true in one instance; but to ascribe the 
virtues of one Ww a whole race is simply 
puerile. 

The savage is of a lower, viler nature; 
and to presume to place him on a level, or 
to make him superior to the outwardly 
Coristianized and civilised man, is as stu- 
pid and upjuctas it is illogical. Self is 
strong in all. 

Now we are not going to throw out any 
complaint against prevailing selfishness. 
We never were and never shall be friends 
to that careless and profuse giving which 
does 80 much harm, and which is too hasty 
to distinguish between him who is really 
deserving and him who merely puts on 
the most melancholy face. A wise se)- 
fianness, a certain adherence to ‘Self & 
C>,'’ would do us all good. 

‘‘Self-love,’’ says Shakspeare, always 
wise and true, ‘‘ie not so vile a thing as 
se}f neglecting;’’ and many a fine fellow 
has utterly ruined himself by being pro- 
fuse with his money, his time, his good 
pame and good nature; and all merely to 
please a set of lazy careless {cllows who 
want to make him as foolish as themselves! 
A wiee selfishness is a great thing. Let us 
firat know ourselves, and then be true io 
ourselves; and it must follow ‘‘as the pight 
the day, we cannot then be false to any 
man.”’ 

But just because self is our closest com- 
panion, our best friend, and our deadliest 
enemy, we shuld be careful that he takes 
into his house none but the best compan 
ions. For there is always in the one per- 
son a double man, and this duality of self 
the apostles called the flesh and the spirit. 
Plato, Socrates, nay, even belore them 
Vontucius, and no doubt others, had per 
ceived this; and in common parlance, for 
minds unable to see the true distinction, 
we speak of a ‘‘better self.’’ To bring 
(his out should be ever our aim. 


To have sublime thoughts is a noble 
thing; to have a cultivated taste, a fine ex 
pression, and grand imagination, all these 
are noble, which cannot be for a moment 
achieved by the merely selfish fool. 

‘He who bas grand thoughts is grand at 
the moment of their inspiration,’’ said Sir 
Egerton Brydges, when defending Lord 
Byron, ‘‘and he who would regard the 
whole must forget self.’’ 

In so doing,‘and in subduing narrow and 
egotistical prejudices, in foregoing indul 
zences, in looking on al] men as his broth- 
vis, in sharing their pleasures, and forget- 
ting in the common good his own sorrows, 
a man necessarily becomes happier. 

True riches have been very happily de- 
fined to consist not in baving much, but 
in being contented with little. 

It we are to believe the histuric fables, 
Alexander wept because there were no 
more continents to conquer, and Diogenes 
threw away a wooden bow! which he car- 
ried when he found that he could just as 
well drink from the hollow of his hand, 

Toe man who narrowed his wants to tne 
smallest limits was not only the wiser but 
the happier man; and the man who ex- 
pands his sympathies and narrows his ego 
uusme is happier and wiser than he. 

A miscr who accumulaves gold trequently 
starves himeelf after an existence of the 
greatest privation, after enduring fear, 
hunger and cold merely for the sake olf a 
senseless heap of gold which can do him no 
good, and which upon his death passes at 
once to somebody else. 

Even love between the sexes, the very 
bond of union, is too often an expression 
of selfishness, sad to contemplate. 

ln the rapture of love the two young 
people forget their parents, their trends, 
and the world around them. Then the 
fever and the ferment passes, and wisdom 
comes with years 
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experience touch the woman's heart and 
the man’s mind, and true wisdom forces 
them to know that they, by sacred sym- 
pathy, can make the whole world one with 
themse) ves. 
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Tux extremes of individuals serve to 
balance society, and out of their manifold 
difterences is produced her harmonious pro- 
gress. Just as the perfection of s curve 
demands that its successive portions shal! 
bave constantly differing directions, so the 
best good of society requires that each in- 
dividual shal! think hisown thoughts and 
live his own life instead of copying or be- 
ing merged into those of his neighbors. 





THE young should be taught to trust in 
Providence and themselves, and to fight 
adverse circumstances to the last gaep. In 
a large majority of such gladiatorial com 
bats he who thus champions fate to the ut. 
termost wins the day; and at the worst it 
is a consolation in defeat to fee] that noth 
ing man could do to secure victory was left 
undone. 

Goop character largely depends upon the 
constant repetition of good actions uati! 
they become habitual; and whaicver inno 
cent means are necessary to sccure this 
should be used. Tne best should have the 
preference if they can be made Citective; 
but it is useless to preas unavailable mo- 
tives to which there is no response in the 
heart of the one to be influenced. 

LET no man in despair say, ‘I am but 
one.’’ In hisun:ty—agin the unity of 6 
aword—lies his might. If his metal be 
true, his singleness is strength—he may be 
multiplied indeed, but he cauro: be di 
vided. Minorities, and minorities of ove, 
have generally done the real work of man- 
kind. 

ALL physics] well-being, all menta) 
sanity, all moral advancement, and of 
course all happiness, depend upon the cor- 
tioual exertion of power; and this, in its 
turn, depends upon having an aim Close at 
heart, an object for which it is deemed 
worthy to strive. 

ALMosT all of us live more in the fuiure 
than the preseat. Those who live m atly 
ia the past are on the high-road to worse 
aorrow than they know. To the healthy 
minded the future has always the trearure 
to which the present holds the keys. 


Lire is largely what we make it, and, 
whatever may be ite clouds and storms, 
they will be chased away at length by the 
clear sunshine of a noble character. ‘' Fill 
thy heart with goodness, and thou wilt find 
that the world is full of good. 


A MAN who does not continually adapt 
his highest actions to his highest feelings is 
% manin whom there is not enough eame 
ness of purpose to render him capable of 
exerting any lasting influence on the 
world. 

THERE are two things which will make 
us happy in this world if we attend to 
them, The firat is never to vex vurselves 
ubout what we cannot help, and the second 
never to vex Ourselves about what we can 
help. 

Tae chronically unhappy man wh» per 
sists in trying to sour humanity shonld vet 
bim to his closet with his woes, and give 
the sunshine a chance to warm his neigh.- 
bors. 


LiFs is to be measured by action, not by 
time. A man may die oid at 30, and young 
at 80—nay, the one lives atter death, and 
the other perished before he died, 

A N BLE purpose never leaves a man 
languid and inert. Its inspiration con 
tunues; it quickens the desires and sirength 
ens the powers for new efforts, 

In the long run earnest endeavor is al 
moet always crowned with success. Un- 
ring energy, though it may fail many 
times, will conquer in the end. 
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The World’s Happenings. 


A milk white deer was shot recently near 
Mount Katahdin, in Maine. 


Already in Baliimore they’re talking 
about having ‘‘an old-fashioned Fourth of July,*’ 


Travelers in Russia are now obliged to 
have their photographs annexed to thelr passports, 


A rupaway horse in Nowark, N. J., 
darted into achina store and smashed §200 worth of 
ware, 


A man named Schmittsschmitt was cho 
sen town clerk in the South Town district of Chieago 
receatly. 


The Mormcns are gradually deserting 
Utah, and before long there will beonlya few of 
tnem left in Territory. 


A Scranton hotel keeper has ordered aj] 
his girl waiters to wear slippers, so that they wil! 
make less noise while moving about, 


The increasing and xpparectly incurable 
deafness of the Prince of Wales bas become a source 
of great ennoyance to the royal family. 


The aggregate weight of the family of 
leaac Gloer, of Bowman, Ga, consisting of himself, 
wife and four children, 16 1330 pounds, 


The Mayor of Boston declines to preside 
at a meeting to discuss Russian barbarities; says he 
has all he can do to lonk after Boston, 


Ata recent sale of eking in London one 
of the lots was 250,000 Australian opossum skins, At 
another sale 30,000 African monkey skins were of- 
fered, 


A man cesar Midland, Mich., took a chieel 
the other day and amputated acouple of his toes be- 
cause the corns they bore bothered him, 

A 8 Louis paper is tuformed that at 
least a dozen of young ‘‘society men’ of that city 
make « practice of ‘‘darkening tacir eyebrows and 
eyelashes,’ 


In Buenos Ayrce an opera box for sixty 
nights cost $700. Coal for rang: 
from $35 Wo $40 per ton. 
$5. 0. 

The English army isin a ata'e of discon. 
tent because some London theatres refuse to admit 


non-commissioned officers {n uniform to those parts 
of the house where full dreas ts required, 


Wiue is now transporied is Europe in 
tank cars, like petroleum in the United States, One 
recently carried 11,000 litres from Italy to Berlin, ard 
such transport is looked upon as successful. 


An altogether incorrigible thiet waa ar 
rested near Richmond, Indiana, a day or twoago for 
theft ofa suit of clothes, Hels 85 years of age and 
has spent more than a haif of that time In Jalil, 


Mayor Glenn, of Atlanta Ga, has ve- 
toed the liquor licenee granted to a woman by the 
City Councils, on the ground that it is agairst public 
policy to allow women to cogage inthe Iquor buatl- 
ness, 


A Vienna baker is advertising his bue’- 
ness by putting a gold ducat in one loaf out of every 
thousand that he bakes, The people lu the poor eu- 
burb where his shop is situated fairly fight to buy the 
loaves, 


Miss Minnie Lipninco't, of Farmingdale, 
New Jersey, had arranged to be married S turday, 
but Instead was buried, having died Thursday, after 
two days iliness, of pneumonia. She was laid out In 
her wedding gown, 


In Kent, Engiand, a farm of 500 acrea 
that has been let for $6,000 per year, has just been 
re-let to the same tenant for $2,500, This ts said to 
be a fair illustration of the decline of farm values ip 
England of late years. 


Chicago papers mention a nominating 
convention held there a few daysat West Town 
where a ticket was made up by nominating an Irich- 
man for assessor, a Dane for collector, a Bohemian 
for supervisor and an Italian for town clerk, 


The other day a Minnesota clergy:nan 
traveled thirty miles, made six calls, visited two 
schools, gave an afternoon lecture and shot seven 
jack-rabbits, all between sunrise and sunset, and he 
said it wasn't good day for pastoral work, either, 


W. A Smith, the leader ot the Brisish 
House of Commons, bas recently built a new church 
at Porteea ata cost of wore than §110,000, He has 
no interest in the place whatever, but happening to 
visit it fora day on government business, he noticed 
that it greatly needed a new church. 


A master mas’o named Andrews, of 
Providence, R. 1., bas Just received with some 
change a copper cent which he stamped with its ini- 
tials and putin circulation about fifty yearsag:. He 
had always hoped to get it back again and now would 
not part with it, be declares, for hundreds of dollars, 


Two wealthy Massachucetis women, 8)is'- 
ing thecommon impression that women cannot un- 
derstand business, left the management of their 
property toa nephew. He managed {iso weil that 
in a short time he had forged their names to th 
amount of § 32.000, which the ladies patd ratner tnan 
have a scandal in the family, 


According to & New York railroad man 
who has a fancy for statistics, the railroad managers 
of this country bave not less than $5 000,000 of their 
stockholders’ money tuvested on special cars for 
their own private use. This investment not only 
does not draw any interest, but itinvolves the con- 
stant sending of more good money after it. 


There ia a dug in St. Louis that is a regu- 
lar funeral goer. Whiiledriving out the road to Bel- 
lefontaine with a funeral he was seen to getup and 
trot along beside the hoarse, Nowmore was thoug! 
of bim until the grave was reached and there the bDi£ 
brindle was seen hanging on the outskirts of the 
crowd, just as much interested a-any ove. From 
that time on be has been areguiar mourner and b 
goes to every funeral that takes place. 


A devoted couple, bus aad and wi 
attempted suicide recently at St. Etienne, in Frane 
because the husband was attacked’ with a jatal ma 
lady. They took the usual 
stop up all the chinks and crevy 

arbonic gas, t y e husband 


or fire-place ts 
You way vo to the circus for 
Shoes are worth from $10 to $12. 


suicidal precautions 
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Had I to choose the world or thee, 
triad I to either one tociing 
And let the other slip from me, 
Nor face it till eternity, 
To thee would I allegiance bring! 


From me all else with scorn I'd fling, 
As dusty dross tossed in a sea, 
And to thy breast witb bliss I'd spring, 
Had | to choose, 


Full lightly would I hold each thing 
Of earth or earthly pleasuring, 

Or earthly sweet, or earthly sting, — 
A greater magnet thou would'st be, 
l’d cling to thee unwaveringly, 

Had I to chuose! 
— ——- +s. « - ~<a 


Carhilton’s Choice. 


BY OURTIS YORKK, 


: I] IS NAME was Reginald Fortescue Car- 





hilton. He was of good family, dis- 

uuuguished appearance, and bis tastes 
and instincts wore tue average tastes and 
instincta of an honorable English gentle- 
man, He was teuder-hearted, too—though 
he did not like to bs considered so—gener- 
ous, and chivalrous almosttoa fault, As 
a set off against these good qualities, how- 
ever, he was possessed of an exceedingly 
nasty temper, when roused (which, to do 
him Justice, was not often), and besides, 
asthe men of his club put it, he was “the 
most concelted ass in all London.’’ He 
Was 30b aware of this uncompliimentary 
opinion (we mortal are, a8 a rule, kept 
meroifully iu ignoradce of the pleasing as- 
pect our cisracters present to cur associ- 
alex), and if he had beén aware of it, it 
would bave troubled him not at all. He 
had been ratner spolled from bis youth up 
—being an oaly 8 :n, aod much petted by 
an adoring mothor and sisters; and had got 
intotne way of thinking—end looking as 
if he thought—tbat the whole civilized 
world existed sojeiy for the use and gratifi- 
cation of Regins!d Fortescue Carhilton, 
Ho was rather a favorite with women—a 
facto’ which ho was fully aware, But he 
bad few roal fricuds of his own sex; for 
his conceit was of that imperturbable, tran. 
quil, and altogether ineufterable sort which 
aroused in most other men’s breasts a 
lively and 6ver-prosent desira to quarrel 
with bim on little or no pretext. And as 
he was not at all a pieasant person to quar. 
rel with—fur when his temper got the best 
of him he stuck at nothing—he was simply 
let alone, aud cordially, if silently, disliked 
by bis compeers, No it is that one falling 
nay be as the grave of many virtues, 

In the summer of 1886, however, his 
conce't received a sévero and salutary 
BhoOeK, 

On 8 sunny May day, just after luncheon, 
he lett his father’s house in Curzon Street 
to wend his way down to Boodles, Just 
as he was about to cross Piocadilly, at the 
head of St, James Street, a hansom dashed 
past, and—-with the usual regardiossness of 
life and limo known to bansoms.-knocked 
down a young lady who was darting across 
immedistely in front of bim, He hastened 
to forestall the poiloeman in assisting her; 
butshe bad struggied to her feet almost 
before he had time to reach her, Their 
eyes met; 40d Carhilton bscaime oonscious 
tbat be was looking upon the most lovely 
face he bad ever seen in the whole course of 
hie life—and he had seen a good many. 

“Are you burt?’ he exclaimed anx‘ous- 
ly, a8 he aesisted her to the pavement. 
“These follows never iook where they are 
going,’’ ne added, with & muttered male- 
diction on the retreating cabby, who had 
not thought it worth while to stop, 

“No, lam not huri, I think,’ the girl 
murmured faintiy. ‘At least—not much, 
But my srm—ob, it is 80 painful! The 
Wheel atruck it, Lthink.’” And as she 
Spoke he saw that her beautiful dark eyes 
were full of tears. 

“You must have it seen to at once,’’ he 
said, peremptorily waving aside one or two 
bystanders. “There is a very decent 
chemist’s close at band. Pray allow me to 
conduct son there, Besides, you must be 
faint and shaken, and ought to rest for a 
few moments,”’ 

She remonstrated nervously, saying she 
would rather go howe at once; but Car- 
hilton, who was used to having bis own 
way in most things, quietiy over-ruled her 
Objectiona, and etraitway conducted her to 
the coemist’s shop, which as he had said, 
wascioseat hand. Tusy had scarcely en- 
tered when to her protector’s inexpreasible 


dismay, the girl awayed uncertainly to and 
fro, caught bis arm convulsively, and, 
Biincost before he could get her toa chair, 
“are unconec! %, 
Car amtily xplained matters to 


eu t. wh f wod y two aselst 








ants, rushed from behind the counter; re 
storatives were applied ; and in a few min- 
utes the girl was herse!! again. 

Carhilton insisted that ber arm should be 
examined at once, Whereupon her sleeve 
ws cut and gently rolled up—revealing, as 
the young man was quick to notice, ar arm 
of exquisite whiteness—and a crue!-looking 
red bruise was exposed to view, above 
which the flesh was slightly torn, and 
bleeding a good deal. 

“Good Heavens! how you must be suf. 
fering!’ exclaimed Oarbiiton, surveying 
the wound with horror. ‘Js it serious? 
Will it leave a mara?” he asked one of the 
mep, almost as anxiously as if be had been 
her husband— perhaps rather more so, 

“On no, sir—very little,’”” was the con- 
svilng answer. If Madam will be careful 
not to use it fora few days, aud wiil have 
\t bathed with this lotion, 1 trust it will be 
44 well as ever in a fortnight.”’ 

“How k-nd you are!’’ murmured the 
young girl, when tbey were for a few briet 
minutes left oomparatively sione--the 
chemist having gone for a bandage, and 
‘heassistants being occupied with other 
customers, What should | have done but 
for you?” As she spoke she raised hor 
é6yos to his—thus doing irrevocable damage 
tou hia hitherto invulnerable heart, and 
causing it to beat madly, 

“Don’t speak of it !’’ he answered quick- 
ly. ‘1 am more than glad that I have been 
of any use, Pardon me if I say that you—I 
mean, that you surely ought notto be in the 
crowded strect alone, It im excoedingly 
dangerous, and—”’ : 

“Jam obliged to go out a good deal oy 
myse)!,’? she interrupted him in a quiet 
viice, Then she added with a sieight ac- 
cession of color, and a hall-haughty move- 
ment of her little head, ‘I ama governess 
—and go out to teach every day.” 

Carhilton was extremely conscious oat 
aslight shock of surprise and mingled 
compagsion, She looked such a smal! tra- 
gile creature to be earning at present her 
own living! But he only said in a grave 
voice : 

‘Nevertheless, you may know London 
very weil, and yet be liable to be run over 
at tbe street crossings—especially at this 
time, when the streets are so crowded, 
You have bad a very narrow escape.” 

Just then the shopman reappeared with 
lict, and an unopened bottie of lotion, 
which, “if Madame would use she would 
tind infallible,” &o,, &o, 

‘‘Now,”’ said Carhilton, when the bandage 
had beon satisfactorily adjusted, “about 
your getting home, You must let me call 
acabtor you. Pardon me,” he added, as 
abe protested, “I could not think of allow- 
ing youtogo alone otherwise. You are 
still looking borribly pale and nervous; 
and you must remember that it is your 
right arm that is helpless,” 

A hansom was called accordingly, and 
Carhilton put ber in, and communicated 
the address she gave him to the driver, 

The addreas was 913 Camberwell Grove, 

Reginaid had heard of Camberwoli— 
much the same as he had heard’ of Timbuc. 
too—and in point of desirability as a place 
of residence, would probably bave yielded 
the palm to the latter, The discovery that 
this lovely refined young oreatnre should 
be forced—by ber poverty doubtless—to be 
buried alive in such @ spo:, caused that 
dangerously tendc«r wave of pity to sweep 
once more over hia heart. 

“Poor child,” he murmerred to bimslf as 
he watobed the hansom whirl away, ‘Poor 
pretty child. What ap awiul thing that 
she should bave to carn ber own living. 
Why—she can’t be older than Clarice —if so 
old!’ (Clarice was bis youngest and pet 
sister, a pretty girl of ninetoen). 

At this moment the shop:.nan touched hijs 
arm. 

“Tne lady left this, sir,’’ he said, holding 
out a small ebony handled uinbreila 

“AL yes, thanks,’ said Carhilton lan 
guidly. And taking i from tne man’s 
hand, ve walked slowly along the crowded 
street westward; past Si, James’ Street; 
past tbe Green Park; past the (trosvenor 
Place; clasping with a curious sense Of sat- 
isfaction, the uoknown giri’s umbrella, 

Before dinner tine our knigbt errant 
hed cometo the conclusion that it would 
be would be simply brutal not fo call to 
inquire for the fair unknown. Nay, he 
persuaded himeself—or tried to persuade 
himself, let not ina be the one to judge 
bim—tbat es ainatter of common politeness 
no gentieman could do lese, Besides—it 
was clearly necessary toat he should return 
her umbrella !—in person, of course, He 
had ber address, we know; and on reach- 
ing bome be had deciphered on a tiny sil- 
ver band which encircied the uimbreila- 
Girubl 
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Carhilton fe a vague disappointme 








somehow, in reading this very common- 
Placename. She looked so little like a per- 
son to be calied Grubb. (Yee, he was 
aware that one or two “good’’ families bore 
that name; but that was nothing to the 
point). He wondered what “J” stood for. 
Julia, perhaps or Jessica, or—or—really, it 
wee astonishing how few women’s names 
began with “J |’ 

A‘l during dinner-time be was alilentand 
distrait; so much the latter tbat bis mother 
anxiously inquired if he were iil, and his 
father, who was a singularly irascible old 
géentioman, and who had addressed bim 
twice without receiving any answer, asked 
him fieroely at last: 

“What the devil he meant, sir, by not 
speaking when he was spoken to?” 

Upon whicb bia son replied, with some 
temper, that he wasn’t aware that he had 
been spoken to; and poor Lady Uarbilton, 
who wassiweysin dread of a battie-royal 
between her hot-tempered husband and 
equally hot tempered son, nervously led 
the conversation into a new channel, 

Nextafternoon behek! Kegiuaid Varhil- 
ton being whirled along in asewilt bhansom 
towards Camberwell Grove. In bis but- 
ton-hole was a delicate white flower, and in 
bis hand was Miss Grubb's umbrella, 

No, 913 Camberwell Grove was a shabby- 
looking house about balf-way up the bill, 
standing in a melancholy aud fowerless 
strip of garden, Oarhilton, baving paid 
aud dismissed the cabman, walked up the 
untidy garden-path, and knocked at the 
dvor, A scampering and soufiliig was im- 
mediately audible from within, and he 
became unpleasantiy conscious that he was 
being viewed with inordinate inturest by a 
confused group of uotidy youthful heads et 
one of the windows, 

When # considerable time had elapsed 
the door was opened by avery siuall and 
singularly dirty maid-servant, 

‘*}a—oer— Mies Gruvd at home?” inquired 
Carhilton, fixing bis eyeglass imore firmly 
in bis left eye, 

‘Yea, sir, she is, sir; please come In, sir,’ 
replied the girl, punctuating her speech 
with awk ward little curtseye, 

Carbilton entered, and baving given the 
maid bis card, found himeelf in a etufly 
little wsitting-room garnished with wax 
flowers, woolen antiimacasears, and other 
decorations of a Jike nature which pierced 
his artistic soul, 

After some time his cars were heariny a 
a chiid’s voloe shouttng ; 

“Jane! Jane! Mother says you're to 
come down atonce. There's a geniioiuien 
wants you—an awful sweli-—with — ” 

Here the voice ceased abruptiy, and be 
came muffisd and !ndigrant, 

Two minates later the door opensd and 
Miss Grubb entered. 

Carbilton's heart leapt within him, Why, 
she was fifty times iovelier without her hat? 
far lovelier than be bad pictured her, 

She held out her left Lend with a be- 
witobingly surprised Jittie smile and biueb, 
But she did not speak ; and Carhbilion hus. 
tened to say as he took the cvol ilttie fin- 
gers ia ide: 

“] hope you will cxcure the liberty I 
bave taken in coming, Miss—er Grubb; 
bat you left this’— producing theuinbrella 
—in the chemiet’s yesterday, I feared vou 
might think you bad lost ti, Besides I felt 
go very auxious about you—sbout your 
arm. I trust you a leeling lees pain—that 
it is easior 7” 

“Ob, much easier,” seid the girl, “thanks 
to your kindness youterdny, And bow 
very good of you to come all thin way, 
W hat a great deal of trouble J have given 
you !”’ 

“Oo, notatell, I am often in this direc. 
tion,”’ returned Carhilton with reckless 
moendecity, “I—" 

Atthis moment the door opened and a 
stout female entered ciad in s purp!e meri- 
ino gown, She ee@ined rather out of breath, 
as though frou a flurried tollette—nac hur- 
ried that ber cap, which bristied with 
flame colored Mowers and ribvons, was a 
good deal, to one side, 

Miss Grubb nastened to introduce Oar- 
hilton, 

“This was the gentleinan who was #9 
kind to ine kind Ww m6 yorterday, aunt,’’ 
she said, In Ler sweet, vibrating voice, 
OMr, Carhilton—imny aunt, Mr« Clarke,’ 

Mra. Clarke at once Jaunched into ator 
rent of voluvlie thanks and acknowledg«- 
ments. 

Sach a providence you were at hand, s.r! 
Such a narrow esoape for iy poor girl | 
Such aturn I got when #he drove up inthe 
’ansom !’’ 


Tuese and other expressions of gratitude, 
Carhilton seemed to hear from afar, with- 
out taking in their meanivg. For in bie 
ears’ one #en.ence was Titig g joyfully 

“My aunt, Mrs, Ularke 

ank ri@ave t r t a wa er 








mother! Those abominable children he 
had seen at the window were not ter 
brothers and sisters! Thia wretched hole 
was not really her home! How wut of piace 
she looked as she stood there In the shabby 
little room I—thought this rapidly eucoum bh- 
ing young man. How dainty and sweet 
and lovely she was, How different from 
any other woman he had ever seen, 
How— 

Bat here be pulled himself up, and be- 
Came conscious (Lat Mra, Clarke wae #ug- 
gesting—-nay, ineisting that be sbould stay 
and spend the evening. Miss Grubb was 
looking serenely indifferent ; and siightly 
piqued Ly this, Carhiiton accepted at once, 
and threw his other oumerous engage- 
ments w the winds, 

Whereupon Mrs, Ciarke bustied away, 
aseying something about “high tea,” and 
hoping that Mr. Carhilton woud “take 
them as he fourd them,” 

Mr. OUarbiiton badn’t the ghost of a 
notion what “high tea’ might mean; but 
he siniled his most fascinating simile ash 
opened the door for his hostess to-be, and 
with asensation of acute relief, adidrensed 
himaelf to the welcome duty of talking to 
Mies Grubb, 

She was worth talking, to be found, A 
deliciously quaint little spurkie of wil ran 
through her conversation, which war 
piquante and patnetic by turns. He soon 
knew all heraimple history. Her father 
and wother had died nearly a nearly a yen: 
ago, within a few days of eaoh volner. (Oar 
hilton had noticed that she wore black, and 
had thought bow well it sulted ner) Her 
present home was with thisannt (a widow); 
and she earned enough by cally (eaching 
to pay for ber drees and board, The yousg 
tnan found himsel! listentng with abeorl 
ing interest to those slinple detalla, told 
with a childlike, straightforward frank noes 
which fascinated him inexprossibly. The 
veautiful little face, with ite exquisite out- 
lines and coloring, the thrilling sw#oet 
voice, and the innoountly dangerous eyes, 
made awful havyoe in Carbilton’s heart dur- 
jing that sport baif hour, | can bardly hope 
to be believed, perbape, whon 1 say that as 
he sat there he actually found hlineslf pic. 
turing that proucly turned little heed and 
delicately fashioned figure gracing bistable, 
and moving gracefulir about a heme that 
should be his and hersaione, He mentally 
eliminated the word "Grubb,"’ snd aubatl- 
tuted “Carbilton.’’ He— 

But enough! He thoughtall ticse things, 
and his heart was beating a4 wildly »nd 
a4 foolishiy as if be had Leen twenty in 
siead of thirty. For alas! he bad fallen 
madiy and hopelessly in tcvel 

The unromantio aunouncement by the 
sinali maid that tea wae ready, brougil his 
balf-unconscious dreams to an abrupt oon- 
clusion: and he foilowed bis divinity inte 
aroom on the other side of the passage, 
whee Mra, Clarke, two giris (rather 
younger, apparantly, tuan Miss Gruhb), 
and two small, rough-headed boys were 
waiting to alt down to table. 

“High tea’ appeared to be the conglom 
oration of that exbilarating beverage wth 
various comestibles hither unknown to 
the aristocratic vieltur, and of which bo at 
as sparingly a4 was consistent with polite- 
ness, This fact was ioudly lameuied by 
Mrs, Clarke and her eldest daugbseer—tie 
latier a showy-iooking, bul exceeding: y 
‘oud’ young Woman, who rejoiced in ti 
name of Fiora 

The meal Leilng over, they adjourned 
again to the “drawing-room; and biorr, 
at her mother’s complacent requent, “yavo 
them alittio music.” Her voice and style 
were both very awful; and during the pe - 
formance Osrhliton, wto had @ pasion fr 
muaio—real ruetlic— was oonselous of 
desire to yo quietly away romewhere orc 
die, He felt an abaolute terror aa he way 
Mine Grubb take ter seat atthe tinasirurne 
In response to Miss Ciarko’s boiatercus, 

“Now then, Jane—your turn !"’ 

Carbilton closed his @yesand eihodder oa 


awi 


aliyttly. But the next minute he o; a 
them in incredulous 60stasy, as tie fort 
fow bars of Schubert's *“Hererade’’ ti d 
the room with melody, Tis exquirite, 


passlonate young voles aA6el, and power 
ful, and perfectly trained rome end fel 
With the agitated throba cf Cartiiton » 
heart, and pulthe finishing touchemto t 
infatuation, 

Half an hour passed -it seemed to Ce 
hilton like flv@ minutes «and then Mi-« 
Ciarke, who had been van.y endeas 


to draw the visitor into sm gigyll) gw Moria 
Over the familly protograp) alivurn, 
proposed a “round yame,”’ But Cn 
eauddenly remembering at “4 i} 
engagome rose Ws yo, #leadfamtiy re 
ng Mra, Clarke's warts nvita 

avo \ 
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became « frequent visitor at Oamberwell 


Grove. Exquisite flowers, delicious French 
boo bone, and ali the new music, formed 
sufficient excuses, it appeered, for bis vis- 
lex «There was was no dount the fami y 
were simply awful. But Jane!—divine 
lovely Jane! Why, she Janifed the whole 
pixoe, 80 lo speak ! 

Reginald rather shunned bis home in 
these days and; and in this perhaps he 
vas wine, for his towper, far from equabie 
ai any tine was now, as his eldest sistor 
Annie viciously remarked, perfectiy un 
b» rable. His mother drove bim wild by 
imploring bim to see a doctor, as she was 
sure his alternate irritability and listiess 
nese denoted approaching serious tiiness; 
while he and bis father, peppery old Nir 
(ieorge, bead somo fair tilts, both at tavie 
anil ion thes noking room, 

Asa matter of fact, tnia hitherto carcloss 
and happy young inan was feeling as un 
comfortabie and as miserable a6 it is posai- 
ble for an averagely healthy and fortunate 
young Englishmen to fel. For a fierce 
con filet raged ceaselessly in his heart and 
his will was swayed now thie way—now 
that way—until he felt half mad at times. 
He could neither eat nor sleep, and was 
altowether so bie unlixe cain, superciiious 
self, that the men of hia acquaintance be 
gan openly to wonder ‘‘what the deuce was 
the matter with Carhbiiton.”’ 

There wus one little woman, however, 
who wondered more than anyone, and that 
was Lady Kose Darnley, a very pretty and 
charming girl, whom Sir George Oarnilton 
had fixed upon as a suitable daugbter-in 
law. Hin son knew this, but had not 
chose to mention the matter to Iady Kt ae, 
as—until bis chance meeting with Jane 
Grubb—he bad not experienced any speolal 
desire towards inatrimony. 

Lady Rowe was piqued, for abe admired 
him immensely, but now she put down bis 
Variabie moods to an accession of passion 
for ber fair littie self, and smiled upon bim 
bewitchingly whenever they met—which, 
asthey were in the sane sels, was pretty 
frequently. At last, after many miserable 
daysand nights, bis mind was made up. 
Ho aimpiv could not live without Jane 
Grubb, Sbe should be bis wife—the future 
Lady Carhilton, He felt he was making 
au awful sacrifices, of course; and the con. 
sclousness of thie tinged his manner Ww- 
wards Jane with a certain lordly oonde- 
soensicn not previously noticeable, He re- 
solved not to speak to ber on the matter, 
however, until he bad informed his family 
of his decision, There was no necessity 
for the poor child being worried in any 
way. When all was settied amicably—tor 
he guessed his fanily would be unpleas 
antly surprised—littie Jane and he could 
be 'ormully engaged, 

-He told bie motber and sister first; and 
lotttly disregarded the former's tears, and 
the latter’s respective sneers and gentile 
though half-incredulous remonstrancea, 

“My mind Is made up,” he informed 
them coldly, “So there is no use making 
a fuss about it” 

‘Have you told your father?’’ sobbed 
Lady Carhilton piteously. 

No,’ was the curt answer, 
to do #0 now,” 

Five minutes later father and son were 
seated Opposite to each other in the eo 

“Oan 1 bave a few words with you, sir?’ 
said Reginald courteously, as be crossed 
bis lege and lit a olgar. 

“Well, whatis it?’ growled his parent, 
who was not in the beast of humors—for 
he had a slight wouch of gout. 

‘“] think it right to ipform you,” pro- 
ceeded Reginald with bis most languid air, 
“that ) am going to be married,’”’ 

A sinile of positive genialily overspread 
Sir George's rather rugged features as his 
eon paused, But he only said grufily, 
“Giad you've made up your mind at last, 
1 can’t think what you've been waiting for. 
W o\|—wel!--better late than never, Sue's 
a nice girl; and ber father and I bavecher- 
ished the idea for years, You have my 
good wisbes and--”’ 

Bat bis son interrupted him, 

*“] think weare taiking rather at cross. 
purposes,’’ he sald quietiy, “I presume 
you are alluding to Lady Rose Daruley?”’ 

“Of course | am!’’ returned the old gen 
tleman explosively. ‘To whom ehould I 
have beon alluding ?” 

“] regret if Ihave unintentionally mis 
led you,’’ was the calm anawer, ‘Bat it is 
not Lady Kose whom I intend making iny 
wife,”’ 

“And who the devil isit, then, may 1 
asx !’’ thundered Sir George, growing pur- 
ple in the face. 

“She is --er--a Miss Grabb,.’’ sald Regi- 
nald steadily. Then he wenton, deter- 
mined to pall bis colors to the mast aa it 
were, “she is a daily governess, and she 
lives In Camberwell.’ 


After this bombshell, dead silence 
reigned in the library for the space of one 
minute, for Sir George was literally 
speechless with rage. Then the storm 
burst forth in all tte fury. 

“What! you infernally insolent young 
scoundrel !’’—roared the altogether rin- 
furiated baronet. ‘‘What! Do you suppose 
I shall allow this infamous marriage to take 
place? You--imy only son--to throw your- 
self away upon some béggariy echeming 
adventuress—some bold faced brazen hus 
sey whom your mother and sisters will 
blush to meet? Devil take you, sir! Devil 
take you? Get out of my sight !--and 
don't let me see you again until you've 
come to your sensea!”’ 

There are some things no man wil! stand, 
even from hisown father. RKeginald had 
risen ; he wae deadly 
were fias g dangerously. 

“Stop, alr he said, contr I 
nost super 
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that lowe youa son’s respect. Nothing 
you can say--no cowardly and coarse in 
sinustions of yours—-can affect the charac. 
tor of my future wi‘ein my eyes’ If shall 
marry toe girl 1 love, though it were in 
your power to disinherit we Ww morrow, 
Sue is, 1 am aware, beneath me in position, 
i svalliraine herto mine. You forget lawn 
no boy--vut aman, whose disposal of bia 
life is in bis own hands,”’ 

In reply to thie Sir George lost bis head 
entirely. gesiicolated like a madinan, 
shouted until he was hoarse, and used 
fearful jangasgs. 

‘That will do, sir,” said bie son cold.y 
as the old gentioman paused for breath. 
“M ght 1 suggest that It is unnecessary to 
inform the whoi6 neighborhood of our un- 
happy difference? Aa it will be anything 
but pleasant for us to occupy the same 
house after what bas passed, I shall take 
rooms, and rid you of my presence aito 
wether. Good evening.” 

A* Koginald ieft the library, be encoun. 
tered his aister O.arice’a fance, Captatn 
Charlies Fiiggeraid. They turned Into the 
amoking-room together, and Fitzgerald 
maid: 

“] say, Cariliton, 
mother and sisters 


I’ve just ieft your 
They seemed in a 
deuce of w state, What's It all about? 
Your mother says you are irretrievably 
ruined; Anniesays that you are goloyg to 
marry a bailet-girl ; aod Clarice wascrying 
as if ber tbeart would break, and won't say 
anything. And fromthe appalling sounds 
we've heard issuing from tne library, I 
should say you've been having it pretty 
rough from the old tman--whaetever your 
misdemeanors way have been, What is 
the row?” And Fitzgerald lit a cigar, and 
turew bimeel! int) an easy clair, 

“Tue row is,’’ returned Carhilton violent- 
ly, “that lam going to marry a girl whow 
I much love, and whose only fauit is that 
she ia beneath mb in social position.” 

‘(dood Hesvena!” exclaimed Fitzgerald, 
sittingly suddenly upright in his chair, 
“Anne wan right, then, about the ballet. 
girl? Inthe name of common sense, Var- 
bilton, think what you are dolvg !"’ 

“My future wife is not @ baliet-girl,’’ re- 
turned Varhiiton haugbtily, ‘And let me 
teli you, Fitzgerald, that I resent your 
questioning me this way. Tie fact that 
you are going to marry my sister does not 
give you the right to interfere tn my pri 
vate affairs,’’ 


‘Now don’t get nasty, oid man,’’ was the 
good-natured answer, ‘You kpow your 
own business best, I suppose. Hut let’s 
hear all about it.’’ 

Some ten minutes later, their conversa 
tion was interrupted by Olarice, who had 
dried her tears, and now desired to know 
ali about it,” 

Reginald rose, 

“Fitzgerald will teli you,’’ be said irri 
tably. ‘1 am going out.” 

And be swung himself out of the room. 

Nearly a week bad passed, Carhiliton 
bad taken rocims in Jermyn Sireet, and re- 
moved his belongings from under the roof 
of his hot-teinpered sire, Strengthened by 
opposition, be felt his love for littie Jane 
grow stronger day by day. At his earnest 
request, bis sister Clarice—-whoatored nim, 
and privately considered biin only second 
in manly pertection to Uaptain Fiizgerald 
—drove out to Camberwell Grove, and 
made the acquaintance of her brother's 
divinity. She wae charmed with Jane, but 
agreed with Reginald that the aunt and 
cousins were awful, and that the marriage 
had better take piace as 800n as possibie-- 
quite privately, of course, 

“And tben you can go away fora littie 
wedding trip,” said Clarice decisive! y—-she 
was beginning quite to enter into (he spirit 
of the thing--“and I shall get Cuariie to 
see about taszing a house, you know, ani 
alltbat. And when Cuariie and | are mar- 
ried. I shail take your dear little wifeavout 
with me, and introduce ber to all the beast 
people. Of course dear Matwnma can’t call 
ber soul berown without Papa's consent, 
but be will come around by and bye when 
he sees the thing can’t ba helped. And as 
for Anne nobody cares what she thinks,’’ 

“You--er--didn't say anything to Jane 
about—er;--about my intentions?’’ inquired 
Kexyinald, 

‘Ou no, dear, certainly pot, as you said 
you badn’t spoken to ber yet. But 1 told 
her [ almost seemed to know her, and all 
that--from having heard you speak of her 
soinuch And | aw sure, Kegie, she is 
very fond of you,” 


“Yes, poor little girl,’’ replied Carhilton, 
stroking bis mustachs witu a conscious 
smile, ‘'l am sure she is,’’ 

“She is derfectiy Jovely, and quite a 
lady,” went on Clarice enthustasiica:ly. 
*“Butoob, Roginald--the cousin !—that Miss 
Clarke? Sho sat giggiing in the room be- 
side us ali the time 1 was there, Whata 
creature!" 

“Ab, yes, she is very awful,’ said her 
brother with ashudder, ‘Indeed a very 
little of my pretty Jane’s family go a very 
long way. But we shall cut Oamberweil 
Grove very ewpiatically when!we are mar- 
ried. lagree with you that our marriage 
should take place soon; for, between our- 
selves, Misa Clarke has been making a 
dead set at me, and { strongly suspect 
takes ail my visitato herself, So I sbal 
run over this 6vening—no, 1 have a partic 
ular @ngagement—I shali go to-morrow, 
and have the thing settled,” 

Clarice rose to go (she cone straight from 
Cam berweil to her vrother’s rooms); and 
Reginald, having put ber into a bausom, 
strolled toward his club, indulging in ros. 
eate dreams of the future. After tbat, be 
feit he did not regret the tremendous sacri 
fice was waking. Little Jane 
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ot No. 913, Camberwell Grove, One of the 
younger boys, @ pinafored atom of six, 
opened the door for him before he had ti 16 
to knock, aud showed bim into the draw 
ing room. Carhilton got well into th» 
room; then he stopped in balf-incredu/ous 
and wholly indignant amaz*ment. 

For there, upon the hearthrug, stood a 
stranger--a weil bulit, and very good look- 
ing young man; and close beside him—in 
his arms, in fact, was Jane? Yes, Jane 
Grabb—the fature Lady Carbilton! Nay, 
more —as this scene presented itself to Car- 
bilton’s epraged vision, the strange young 
stooped, and deliberately and unrebukod 
—kiseed Jaue’s sacred lipe! 

Reginald laid down bis hat and stick 
With violence, and advanced hastily to- 
wards the guilly pair, who becoming aware 
of his presence for the first time, sterted 
apart, and bad the grace to blush. 

“May | sak wbat you mean, sir?” in- 
quired Carbilton, after @ pause, speaking 
in a tone of only half#uppressed fury. 
“*May | ask now you dare to presame to-- 
to kiss—-my future wife! Jane’’—turning 
haugbtily to that young lady—''l trust 
some explanation of this extraordinary 
scene nay be forthcoming!’’ 

The strange young man had grown very 
vale, 

' ‘What does this mean, Jane?’ he said 
sternly. ‘By what right does this gentie 
iuan speak of you as his future wife?’’ 

*] don’t know!” returned Jaue indig- 
nantly—-though #6 Wadsalinost tn tears, 
‘He never did it before, 1 think he must 
be mad! Fred—don’t |ook #0 dreadiul !’ 

**) don’t understand,” said ‘Fred,’’ with 
ominously glittering eyes, “Have you 
permitted him to look upou you as ¢ugayed 
to bim?”’ 

‘Certainly not !” cried Jane hysiérically. 
“Why--he never asked me! And if ne 
bad, ’ directing a scornfui look towerda the 
stricken Carbliton--"1 should vever nave 
dreampt of scocepting him! Fred--now 
can you ask when you Know! awn enyaped 
to your”’ 

Carabilton felt very sick. 

‘Are yuo serious in saying you are eo. 
gaxed to this gentieman?”’ tie askou ip a 
very low voice, 

‘Miss Grubb has been engaged to me for 
the last ten montns,” revarned Fred in « 
voles that sn00k with anger, ‘And, that 
being tue cage, { demaad some explananuon 
of your extraordinary remarka, U vless,’ 
he added fiercely, turning to the weeping 
Jane-- ‘uniess, Miss Grubb, you have boen 
asceiving ne, and playing the part of a 
beartiess Coquette !’’ 

Carniiton !elt tua: it was only the du'y of 
a wan to excuipate Jang, for ner legitiuiate 
fiance was 6videully working himself up 
juw a furious passion, 

“] alone am to bisame,’’ be said ina 
hoarse, unsteady voice. “1 have iovea 
Miss Grubb ever since | first nade ner ac- 
quaintance, | hoped to make her wy wiie, 
She is qaite Diaweléss in the matier, as 1 
bave never spoken to her on tue subject, 
1 intended to do so to-day,”’ 

“You seem to have been Lolerably sure of 
your answer,” returned Fred with a sar- 
castic sinils, 

Carnilton drew himself up haughtily: 
then looking at Jane, he saw that sne had 
dried ber tears, aud that her pretty face 
was dimpling with scornful laughter, 

It was too much. How he got himself 
out of the houss he never knew. He felt 
faint and giddy, acd acurious singing was 
in hisears, Tne fresi air revived him 
somewhat, and he walked on and on— 
without having the slightost idea where ie 
was golng--until night cameon, Then he 
becaine conscious that it was raining, that 
he was soaked to the skin, and that tus oead 
was aching horribly. He had a confused 
idea that be must be sosmewhere near 
Greenwich. He must have walked a iong 
way, he knew, for bis limbs felt heavy ana 
tired. AD @mply uansulu passed; he 
natied it and drove to his rooms in Jermyn 
Sireet. Arrived there, he shut and locked 
the door, and bowed his uead on his bands 

After a long time he raised his head, and 
almost mechanically took from his pocket 
a 8mall biue velvetcase, It contained a 
superb hoop of diamonds—-tbe engagement 
ring be had bought that very uay for little 
Jene! 

Witb a tierce oa'b he flung it through the 
open window into the siree.. 

As he did so bis eyes fell upon a letter 
wiich was placed in @ conspicivus position 
on tne table, It way addressed by Ciarice ; 
bul the writing Inside was his father’s, and 
ran thus, 

“DEAR REGINALD,-- 

“We have boih been hasty; let by 
gones, Your sister C.arice seems to think 
bighly of the girl you have chosen, Yo. 
are my only sou; aod, @S Sbe is to be my 
daughter, let us befriends Bring her to 
aee We, * Your affecti nate father,’ 

‘44 LL, CARHILTON,.” 


Reginald foldedthe note slowly and re- 
placed it in its enve.ope—a bitter smile 
curving bis lips tie while. His reflections 
were not pleasant. He remembered how 
he had toid ad ois male acquaintances of 
his approaching Marriages. He remem. 
bered, too--and in re.wemvering cursed bis 
fatuous fully—that ne bad also told Lady 
Ross, thinking it only fair to ner to do so, 
He thought of the inevitenle atorim of chaft 
and ridicule tuat awaited bim on ail sides, 
H w could he explain ?-- how acknowledge 





to all his world woacac snoeited, seif-suftic- 
lent fool he bad been 7? 

No, be siinpiy couid not face it; he would 
leave England to-morrow, withvat any ex 
planation of any Kind, and let bie frie 
aod 6nenies think what they would. 

Ther itile Jane’s sweet innocent eyes 

pathet ps Seeined to ris bi 


nds | 
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never possessed—he broke down utterly; 
and bowing his head on his arma, be wept 
like a woman, 

—_——g€>S i OOS 


CURIOSITIES OF DUELLING, 





having been fought in Eng.and before 
the time of James the First. Duels 
becawe usuel in the reign of that monarch, 
and grew in favor during the years in 
which the two Cnuarles occupied the throne, 

They were incat common in England in 
the dissolute days of Obaries tne Second, 
it was then customary for seconds to fight 
a3 wel! as their principals, and, as they 
were siways chosen for their adroitness, 
theses combats wore usvally the more fatal, 

Dueis were prevalent in Francs for tually 
acentury before they became totroduced 
on that side of tne Chaniug 

Hallaus attributes their ries to the bar- 
barous custom Of wearing & Sword as part 
of the private dross of a gentieman of 
fashion, which was introduced at the end 
of the fifteenth oentury. 

The beight that this vice attained in 
France is shown by the statement of Fort. 
enoy Mareuil, whosays, in his ‘‘Memoires,"’ 
toatl two thousand nen of noble birth fell 
in duels between 160] and 1619. 

Kidicts against due 6 were published ; but 
with little effect. Men fougbt in the public 
streets and in private rooms; by day and 
night; by moonlight and torchiight; and 
it was notuntil Richelieu made a terrible 
exampie of the Count de Bouteville—a 
noted due! list, who had been in twenty-two 
encounters—tnat anything was anything 
was done to stop them. 

Bouteviile and bis sscond, the Count de 

Jnappelles, were beheaded, tu spite of the 
éflorta of their nobie friends; and their 
fate acted as @ deterrent on would-be duel- 
lisis for soine years. 

After the effect of this salutary example 
head worn off a iittle, and duels began 
again to become fashionable, a further 
check was iin posed upon ti:6m by twocom- 
batents being, at the Cardinai’s orde 
stripped and hung froma gallows be 
dowu wards, in the sight of all people, 

Oa Richelleu’s death the habit oroke out 
avain with renewed violence, and contin- 
usd to be more or less prevalent until the 
Revolution put a stop to it fora time, 

A list of duels fought ia France during 
the last sixty years, includes the names of 
such well known men as Emile de Girar- 
din, Armand Carre! Lemartine, Alexander 
Dumas, Leiru Roliin, Edmond About, 
Saiate Beuve, and Monsier I'hiers; while 
tho recent weeting between General Bou- 
langer and Monsieur Floquet shows that 
Frenchinen of every class still regard the 
duel as (be legi imate way in which to set- 
tie disputes, 

The best feature of this survival of the 
uAnners of @ barvarious age is, tbat though 
during the last twenty years there have 
been nearly a thousand duels in France, 
In ninety-elght per cent of the cases the 
couvatants left the fleid unscathed, though 
tue demands of honor were declared to 
satisfied, So it seems that Mark Twain’s 
delightful parody of a French duel has a 
good deal of trutu in it, 

One of the inost extrao"dinary duels ever 
fought took pisce in 1808 between two 
Frenchwan, Of course the quarrel arose 
xbout a lady—a certain Mademoiselle Tire- 
vit—who, it appears, was unable to decide 
which of tue two she pre‘erred, and who 
found a way out of the diffisalty by prom. 
ising to marry whichever of them worsted 
the olber. The aruent lovers agresd to 
postpone the matter fora month that they 
igot have time to think it over ina calm 
Boel Jadicial spirit; and at theend of that 
lime, decided to fight in theair, 

Two callopns were made exactly alike; 
aud, upon the appointed day, each soared 
aloft, accompanied by his second, and 
armed with a blunderbuss ; the agreement 
being that they wereto tire not upon one 
another, but upon the bailoons, They rose 
half # mile, and then the preconcerted sig- 
nal wasgiven, 

One of the opponents fired and missed ; 
the other followed suit with more «isas- 
trous eifect. He bit his oppenent’s ball on, 
which instantly collapsed, with the result 
that the occupants of tne car were dashed 
to tiué earth with frightful rapidity and 
killed on the spot, 

A duel, which occasioned a great sensa- 
tion atthe time of its occurance was one 
between Henri Delagrave and Alphonse 
Riviere; the cause being the success of the 
former in woolng a young to whom they 
were both attached, Riviere insuited bis 
successful rivat by slapping him on tne 
cuesk In a gamiog-saioon, and it wasagreed 
tuat a duel ey ould take place in which tne 
life of one 8h>uld be ended. 

Tue details were left to their seconds to 
arrange; and, until they faced one another 
upon the field, ne.ther of the young men 
knew in what form they were to brave 
death, On the following morning fonr men 
métinaquist wood, They were Riviere, 
wits Mousignor Savalle, his second, and 
Dalegrave, who waa accompanied by 4 
doctor named Rocquet. 

The latter informed the rivals that Mou- 
sigur Savaiic and bimself had arrived at 
the dec sion that, in order to secure the cer- 
talnity of @ fata: result to one of the princi- 
pals, it wouid be best to leave out of the 
question swords or pistols, and to trust to 
tne more sure action of a deadly poison. 


T" ERE is no record of a private duel 


| As he spoke be drew from his pocket a lit- 


Lie box, in which jay four black pellets all 
exacily identical in size and shape. 
“In one of thess,”’ he said, “I have placed 
& sufficient quantity of prussic acid to 
‘ause (he almosi instantaneous deata of any 
6 wi Swallows Monsieur Savaiic 
toss fac 
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u shall alternately draw and swallow a 
pill antil the poison shows its effecta,’”’ 

While speaking the last words, the dooc- 
tor spun into the aira glittering ld 

\ece, and, as it fell, Savelle cried ‘'Tajls.’’ 
it fell with the head uppermost, and Sav- 

6 eaid : . 
ow first choice is yours, Monsieur Del- 

ave,’’ 

The two whose fate was contained in 
those innoceni looking black balls had 
shown nu sign of trepidation while the doc. 
tor explained the awful preparations that 
he bad made for the death of one of them, 
and Delagrave’s face was perfectly impas- 
sive as he selected and washed down with 
a giass of claret one of the globules, 

“And now Monsieur Riviere,’’ said tne 
doctor, 

Riviere extended his band and took a 
pill, which be swallowed with as little ap- 
pearance of concern as his opponent, A 
minute passed, two, three, and still the 
dueilists stood motionless, 

“Itis your choice again, Monsieur Dela- 
grave,” said the doctor; “put this time you 
must swallow the pill at the same instant 
that Monsieur Riviere swallows the one 
that you leave for him,”’ 

Delagrave paused fora moment, looking 
in silence at thetwo balis that lay before 
him, The closest scrutiny showed not the 
slightest difference between them, one was 
barmiess, but in tue other rested the pall 
of eternity—the silence and peace of that 
sieep which Knows no awakening in this 
world, With a start, be drew his eyes trom 
the box, and, putting his finger and thumb 
into it, drew forth one of the remaining 
pills, Riviere took the solitary one re. 
maining, and both men simultaneously 
gulped down their fate. A few seconds 
passed without any perceptible movement 
onthe part of either of them, and then 
Riviere threw up his bands, and, without a 
sound, fell flat upon the grass. Hw turned 
half around, gave one convulsive shudder, 
and, as his rival bent over him, breathed 
his last. 

Toe fair cause of this awful tragedy was 
so borrified at it, that she refused to see 
Delagrave again; and the wemory of those 
few winutes weighed so heavily upon him, 
that he followed Riviere to the grave ina 
few onthe’ time, 

Of a similar natare was a duel which 
took placa between a young Englisbman 
anda noted French dueilist—a man who 
had killed several adversaries, and was 
considered the most deadly shot in his day. 
Every morning he devoted a couple of 
hours to shooting at small plaster-of. Paris 
figures, and such was his skill, that he was 
able to make almost a certainty of hitting 
them at a distance of fifty paces, 

The Englishman expressed his entire 
willingness to meet this formidable adver- 
sary, but not on the usual terms, 

‘I have no fancy,’’ be said, “ef placing 
myself before the pistol of a man whore 
aim 18 a8 sure a8 mine is erratic; and the 
only conditions on which I will consent to 
the meeting, are that we choose between 
two pistols, ope Only of which is loaded, 
and, standing wit»in two paces one anoth- 
é6r, fire simultaneoasly,.”’ 

The Frenchman consented with perfect 
coolness to this proposal, and the meeting 
took place on these terms, Two pistols 
were brought out, and the secondsof the 
combatants tossed up for choice of weapons, 

The selection fell to the Frenchman— 
Vilieneuve. He balanced the weapons 
separately in his hands, endeavoring to 
discriminate between the weight of the 
one which contained the bullet and the one 
which was charged with powder only, He 
fixed up the one be thought was the heav- 
ler, and the other was given to Talbot bis 
aptagonist, 

They took up their positions so close to 
one another, that the muzzle of each man’s 
pistol touched his adversary. The seconds 
advanced, Talbot wrung the hand of his 
friend with a faint smile, while Vilien 
6uve nodded carelessly to those among the 
bystanders whom he knew. 

The word was given, and the two pistols 
went off at the sane instant. 

Boto men fell. Talbot rose almost im- 
mediately, but Vilieneuve iay still, baving 
the fate of most professed daellists, Tal- 
bot’s face was scorched by tne explosion 
of the gunpowder; but he escaped the death 
that undoubtedly would have been bis 
had the meeting taken place in an ordinary 
way. 

Several remarkable duels have been 
fougbtin the dark. In 1800, Isaac Oorry 
and Henry Grattan engaged in a fierce de- 
bate, which culminated in Corry saying 
that Grattan, instead of addressing him, 
Should, if he had his deserts, be standing 
at a felon’s bar, 

Grattan’s reply to this insult concluded 
With the following words: 

“The gentleman has calumniated me to. 
night in pazliament; he wil! calamniate me 
to norrow in the King’s couris, Bat bad 
be said, or dared to have insinuated one 
half as much elsewhere, the indignant 
Sp.ritof an honest man would have an. 
Swered this vile and venal siander with a 
blow,”’ 

The two left the bouse immediately, witb 
lriends, and, though it was pitch dark, a 
inéeting was arranged there and then, and 
at the first shot Corry’s left arm was shat- 
tered, 

As recentiy as 1853 Lieutenant Shep- 
pard, stationed at Bumbay, offended Cap- 
tain Phillips of hisown regiment. A vio- 
lent dispute arose, which ended in their 
€XChanging shots by the light of a candle, 


held by a servant of one of them. Captain 
Mpillips fell mortally wounded. His op- 
ponent was tried by court martial, dismias 
6c thé army, and alterwards found guilty | 
f mansiaugnter by a yurt { 


*] 





One night, at Cassala, Signor Rossi waa | 


playing Hamlet, and was interrupted, time 
after time, by the loud talking and laugh- 
ing Of a body of young Iteliana Finnaly 
be stopped inthe middie of a speech, and 
walking to the footlights said : ‘1 will con- 
tinue when you will allow me,” 

Tne chattering stopped, and he was able 
to proceed witn bis part; but, at the con. 
clusion of the plav, the box keeper banded 
him a challenge from one cf the young 
men to whom he had apoken. The actor 
did not wish toappear afraid; bat it was 
absolutely imperative tha: he should leave 
Cassala early tne next morning, as he bad 
to giv6é a performance at Milan. He went 
to the addrees of the chalienger and ex- 
plained matters to bim, adding: “If you 
will dispense with the formality of seconds 
and will acompany me to my hotel, I bave 
a big room in which we oan settie our littie 
diflerence in time for meto get away to 
Milan, if you allow me” 

The proposal was agreed to, and they 
repaired at once to Rosei’s botel. But they 
were not allowed ‘o fight their duel in 
peace, forthe landiord came to the door 
and begged tobe allowed to enter, He 
had heard of the challenge, and seeing 
Rossi return with a stranger, his suspicions 
weré aroused, It was aii in vain that Rossi 
told bim bie visitor had gone. Nothing 
would satisfy him unless he could aee tiie 
light extinguished. 

‘We must humor him,’’ whispered Roest, 
“It will be @asy to take alm by the sparks 
of our cigarectes,”’ 

So the light was put out, and the land- 
lord went away, only, however, to hear in 
afew minutes two loud reports, and to 
find his tears confirmed on rushing tack 
again. Rossi stood uninjured; and bis 
antagonist lay with a shattered shoulder 
blade, 

Lord Byron, uncle of the poet, killed a 
Mr, Chatworth in a duel which was fought 
practically in tbe dark in 1765 There was 
some suspicion of foul play,aud Lord Byron 
was tried for mansiaughter before tis 
peers, but was dismissed on payment of the 
fees, 

The nephew of this nan, Lord Byron, 
the poet, was much galled by atriciures 
passed by Soutbey upon his character and 
writings, avd announced his intentions of 
demending ‘the satisfaction due to a gen 
tieman.’’? For some reason the challenge 
was never sent; but in anticipation of it 
the Laureate prepared the following rep y, 
whicu was found among his papers: 

‘Sir —1 bave the bonor of acknowledg- 
ing tue receipt of your letter, and do myseit 
the pieasare of replying to it without de- 
lay. In affairs of this kind the partners 
vughbt lo meet upon equa! terms, But to 
6s.ablish tue equality between you and 
m6, tuere are three things which ought to 
be done, and then « fourth also becomes 
necessary before I can meet you on the 
fie'd: 

“First,--You must have four chiijren. 
Piease be particular in having them al 
iris, 

“Secondly.— You must prove that the 
greater part of the provision which you 
make for them depends upon your life; 
apd you must be under a bond of tour 
thousand pounds not to be hanged, not to 
commit suicide, and not to be killed ina 
duei—whico are the conditions upon which 
1 have effected an insurance of my own 
life for the benefit of my wife and daugh.- 
ters 

“Thirdly.—1 must tell three distinct 
falsehoods concerning you upon the huast- 
ings, orin some other not less public as- 
sembiy; and | shall neither be able to do 
this, nor to meet you afterwards ia the 
manner you propose, unless you can per- 
form the fourth thing, which 1s, that you 
wust convert me from the Christian reiig- 
lon. 

“Till al! this be accomplished, our dis- 
pate must be carried on without the use of 
any more iron toan is pecessary for biack. 
ening our ink and mending our pene; or 
auy more lea than enters into the compo. 
sition of the ‘E jinburgh Review.’ 

“] have tbe honor to subscribe, sir, 
yours’ with ai) proper consideration, 

“ROBERT SOUTHEY.” 


In the last cantury Europe nearly be- 
heid the edifying spectacie of aduel be 
tween two of the wost powerful monarchs 
of tne day A quarrel arose b+tween 
George tne Toird of Eogiand and rreder- 
ick of Prossia about neg tations for a 
doubie marriage which it was proposed 
should take pilsce between tusir houses, 
Tne angry feeling engendered was in- 
creased Dy @ quarre! about Mrcklenburg, 
and after a violently avusive a2d very un- 
becoming correspondence, thetwo more 
archs came to tue resolution of settling 
tveir differences by a personal meeting, 
Kirg George chose Brigadier-General Sul- 
tan av his seeond, and Frederick selected 
Colonel Dersheim to accompany nim. Tie 
territory of Hiideshelin was fixed npon for 
the place of nesting, the King of England 
being at this time st Hauover, while the 
Prossian monarch was at Saltzdahl, near 
Branswick. 

Toe meeting was averted by the Prasatan 
Minister totne Courtof S’, James, wuo, 
having 08e0 dismissed theacs, in 4 very 
abrapt manner, repaired to olf Royal 
master, 

At first he feigned to encourag®é him In 
his purpose, but he managed wo persuade 
Frederick Ww delay the seaoding of tne chai- 
ienge fora forinigbt by pointing out to 
bim that bis bealtn was far from yood just 
then, and that a collapse jast before the 
meeting would place nimino« very false 


position. to be united in the holy bonds of matri 
Tne delay enabvied the ministers on both mony. The parson asked the usual ques 
sides to negotiate, with the resuitt iat tue tion: “Ifany one objects to the marriage | 
arre| was made up | th Oh tot Chen meee ani PA ER A 
Due g ace! ved ite jean ; ww » } O1 Aand Hite them n peak rf 
England by afatal encounter wh wok § after! 1 his peace After a shor aUK6 
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place on the first of July, 1843, 

Two officers, Colonel Fawoett and Lieu- 
tenant Munro, who were brother-in-law, 
hada quarrel. Colonel Fawcett was elder- 
ly; bad been in India; was outof heaith; 
and exceedingly irritable in temper. It 
came out afterwards that he nad given his 
relation the greatest provocation, Still, 
Lieutenant Munro nung back from what, 
uptothat time, had been regarded as the 
#0!6 resource of a gentiemen, especially a 
military man, 

He showed great reluctance to challenge 
Colonel Fawcett; and it was only after the 
impression—mistaken or otherwise —was 
given tothe insulted man, that his regi- 
ment expected him totako the old course, 
and that if be did not do ao he nust be dis 
graced throughout the Service, that he call- 
ed out his brother in-law. The challenge 
was accepted; the meeting took pace; 
Colonel Fawoett was shot dead ;and the hor- 
rible anomaly presented iteeif of twosisters 
—the one rendered a widow by the hand 
of ber brother-in-law; and a family of ohil 
dren clad in mourning for their uncle, 
whom their father bad slain, Apart from 
toe bloodshed, Lieutenant Munro was 
rained by the miserable step on which he 
had been thrust, 

Pubiic feeling was roused to protest 
against the barbarous practice, by which a 
bully had In bis power to risk the /ife ofa 
man iinmeasurably his superior, againat 
whom be happened to bave a disitke, 
Prince Aibert interested himself deeply 
tn the question, especially as it concerned 
the army, 

Various expodients wore suggested; 
eventually an amendment was inaerted in- 
to the Articles of War, which was founded 
on the more reasonable, humane, and 
Christian con stiusion that to offer an apolo- 
gy.or even to make reparation when wrong 
had been committed, was more becoming 
the character of an officer and gentieman, 
than to furnish the alternative of siauding 
up to Kill or to be killed fora hasty word 
or rash act. é 

i © me 

EVERY ONE i@ abie to represent to him- 
self sumetuing Of what olnere are thinking 
and doing, feciing aad experiencing ~—-some 
thing of their conditions of life, of their 
ad vantages or disad vantages, of their pleas. 
ure or pain. In proportion as these repre- 
sentations are correct aud vivid will man 
be able to syippatviz9 truly and keenly 
with others; in proportion as they are weak 
and tinperfect will ne be unabie to [eel or 
6X press this sympathy. 

— So 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








Nothing in this country more astonisnes 
an English aniversity-bred man than our 
college yells, He never takes the practice 
asa bit of American fun, but seriously sets 
to work to prove bow even educated A mert- 
cans follow tne customs of the savage In- 
dian, bis war whoop being perpetuated in the 
college yell, The American college boy is 
not an ideal cresture; ne may even be a bit 
ofabarbarian. Batthe English university 
nan, a8 described in various truthful 
chronicies, is hardly qualified to tell bim so, 


Two German engineers propose to use 
three continuous platforms moving along 
the streets side by side. The lowent of 
these platforms is 4 ir.ches high, and moves 
ata uniform speed of tive leet per second, 
Any ordinary pedestrain can, they state, 
mount this platform from the ground with- 
out difficulty, any from this he oan with 
equal ease stepon tw a second platform 4 
inches higher than the first, and move 
twice as rapidly. The passenger thus ac 
quires a speed of ten feet per second, and, 
stepping ontotne third platform in the 
sawe way, be js carried at a speed of fifteen 
feet per second, or ten milesan hour, to bins 
destination, where he steps off in the In- 
verse order. 

The agricultaral estimates of the French 
Financia! Department for the current year 
present some interesting features. Wolves 
continue to be still a serious danger and 
annoyance, The French Budget accorting- 
lv inclades a vote of £2 200, to be employed 
in hunting down and destroying them, 
More than seven hundred Lead of wolves 
are known to be killed annually in France. 
Avout £62000 is to be spent during the 
yearin .weasures against pbylloxera and 
o.ber insects; £30000 odd In encouraging 
bores breeding; £55,000 for biylog bores 
and mares fortbe stud farme; £75 000 in 
encouraging agricultural improvements 
and drainage; £66 000 toward agricultural 
education; £55 000 tn ald of various agricul. 
tural fostitutions, and about £40 000 in vet 
erinary education, besides which £106 000 
isto be given toward water engineering, 
irrigation and prevention of floods, 


A gentienan from Dooly tellaa Georgia 
paper that recently, aftera preacher had 
finished his sermon in one of the rural dis 
tricta, a young couple stood up before him 











he was about to proceed with the ceremony, 
whena young man, minus coat, with an- 
kempt hair, dirty face and red eyes arose 
and blubberingly said: ‘Mr. Preacher, I 
object, Lizzie has promised to marry ine, 
and she has got my ring on her finger; and 
’oause Bob gave hera young filly and has 
anew house she bas flung me off.” The 
indignant bride retorted by filnging the 
ring tohim, She then, turning to the par- 
son, sald: “I did not promise to marry 
Jake. He gave me the ring and I retarn it 
to him, I wouldn't marry bim if he were 
the last man under the sun,’”’ Jake ran out 
of the church without picking up the ring, 
while the ceremony was finished in wost 
approved atyle, and the young couple left 
for the groom's home amid much rejoloing. 


Not long agoa lady who had returned 
from Bangkok, Siam, seid thatshe found it 
exceedingly uncomfortable to walk abroad 
in the streets of that capital. The natives, 
and particularly the women, regarded her 
auburn hatresa curiosity worthy of the 
closest inspection, and they thronged about 
her as though she werea freak escaped 
from some Oriental dime museum, A 
Frenoh lady, who was the first EKaropean 
female to visit the town of Nam dinb, Ton- 
kin, made a great sensation recently when 
whe firat appeared in public, The fair sex 
ofthe town gathered around, and their 
comments gave great entertainment to the 
Europeans who understood them, The 
ladies regarded the white woman’s blue 
eyes as the height of ugiinese. They could 
not understand the buatie at all, but finally 
decided thatit wasa natural deformity, 
which, bowever, excited a fire of pleasant- 
ries iuetead of commiseration, and when 
they saw the young woman take the arm 
of ber husband and walk away, ber con- 
duct was regarded es simply scandalous, 
and there was a chorus of interjections 6x- 
actly equivalent to our word sbocking. 
Like Leigh Hunt's fish, they thought the 
sight of a manand woman on the street 
‘linked fin in fin’? a most unseemly spec- 
tacle, 
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PHILADELPHIA, April 21, 10, 

Almost tio hundred styles ot the 
125c American Ginghams. Such 
stripes and plaids! You'll say the 
Scotchmen ave bad a hand at 
them. Nothing in the market bet- 
ter for the money, that’s sure— 
more likely it’s the other way. 

No busier Dress Goods counter 
in the store than the long stretch 
where the 6}c Orepelines are fly- 
ing out. The fame of them has got 
over town. Jialf of last season’s 
prices and nota whit behind last 
season's quality or styles. 











These four items of Dress Goods 
are literally at balf prices—every 
piece imported this season: 

Twenty five cents a yard. 

63 varieties of 46-10ch Striped 
Berges, some herringbone weave. 
The colorings are of every popular 
sort. Also a very large variety of 
other styles in the same quality of 
similar fabrice. 

Thirty cents a yurd, 

48 varieties of 40-inch Bordered 
Serges also in the popular color 
iogs, and with them a large variety 
of the same qualities in nearly re- 
lated styles. 

Thirty five cents « yord. 

38 varieties of 40 inch Challis 
with bordere, A most remarkable 
lot. 

66 varieties of 39-inch Striped 
end Pisid Serger. 

Also with them other lote qos! 
ly floe. 

Forty cents a yard 

69 varieties Of 39-inch Striped 
Berges, very superior quality and 
remarkably choice selection 








When you hearotsa Book just 
published it's almost sure to be al 
ready on our New Sook table. 
You’re welcome. Or if it isn’t 
handy to come, Kook Newe (5) 
a year) will bring everybouys 
New-boog table w& your home sod 
le What woo yea think of the 
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games io Rome,in the year I23 8, ©, 

and atali man of magnificent appeer 
ance and strength was standing outaide 
the Temple of Hercules, talking toa young 
girl whose face bore some resemblance 
hisown. The people passing by looked 
at them, and said, balf aloud, “There 
stands the giadiator Naevus. I wonder 
how he will bear himeeif in the Public 
Games on the morrow?” 

Aud another man, who was talking eag- 
erly with bis companion, sopped when he 
Caught sight of the giadiator (who was a 
woll-know figure in Rome), and sald ina 
loud voloe, “Thatis the manl told you 
about, Fabricius, A fine fellow, ia he not? 
To morrow be will fight with the new hero 
Luctur, And, of course be will be vic 
torious, as usual. If he disappoints my 
hopes I aball lowe a great deal of oney.”’ 

“You have plenty to spare!" laughed his 
friend, as they pasred on together. 

The giadiator did nottake the slightest 
notice of any remarks which were made 
about him; Indeed, It was doubtful wheth- 
er be heard thew, being engaged in earnest 
conversation with the young girl, his 
daughter. 

‘D> not be anxious about me, Marcella,” 
he sald, seoing that the tears were falling 
from ber eyes, “I eball be victoriun, aa I 
have always beon, and then, child, I shall 
buy your freedom, together with my own, 
and we shall leave Kome,and return to 
Siolly.”’ 

“Nay, father,” she answered, between 
her soos, “I never doubted vour strength, 
but ny heartis ‘ull of fearsfor you; and 
yet | am proad when hear everyone 
praising you. Last night my master, 
Claudiua gave a great banquet, and when I 
came tohand around the ewer of rose- 
water | heard the guoste say that Naevus 
was the strongest and finest gladiator that 
Rome had ever known. My master Claud- 
jus andjtwo of the guests praised the new 
man Luolus,but the others would not hear 
a word in hin favor. 

The giadiator smiled, 

“You sball be proud of me to-morrow, 
Maroetia,” he said, “I have just been of- 
fering up m4 prayore to the god Heroules; 
andintbename of Hercales 1 promise 
you, ohtld, that 1 shall conquer the new 
man Luolus, and that to morrow’s combat 
shall be my last fight, So you may go 
home in peace. You loox tired, ohild. 
Ab ! it is a bitter thing to be aaslave! But 
courage, Maroella, a few days inore of 
slavery, and then we sball be free, For 
this end I bave fought inthe srena; and 
this hope has giveo me strength and skill.’’ 

She took from her neck a piece of fine 
cord to which wea attached a fine stone. 
She pat it in hie great hand, 

“Fatber,’’ she «aid pleadingly, ‘the 
Greek physician gave this tome. He toid 
me it was an Eastern charm to keep the 
lives of those who wore it, Will you wear 
it on the morrow?’’ 

He laugbingly assented, and the two 
walked together as far as the Forum, where 
they parted. 

But Marcella was not proud any more; 
she wassai, She bad had many a dream 
of freedom, hut would gladly give up 
ail chances of realizing the dream, if only 
to fee! that her father’s life was not in dan 
cer. Sbe would have gladly been a slave 
ten times over rather than that he should 
risk hia life in those fearful conteste, 

Marcella, who was aslavein the house 
of Claudius Fiscous, a great Roman noble, 
now hastened home to her duties, Her 
little mistress Livia,Claudiua’ only daugh- 
ter, wondered to see her looking so pale 
and ead, 

“Why, you should be glad like I am, 
Marceila,” she oriéd,as she showed the 
siave maiden the necklace of pearls that 
she bad jast finished stringing. ‘Nee, 
Marcel'a!l I shall wear these to-morrow 
when we go tothe Circus Maximas, And 
whatdo you think! My father has prom- 
ised mea brooch of precious stones if the 
new gladiator, Lucius, is successful to- 

morrow. Ob, bow I bope he will be!’’ 

Marce!ia tried to restrain her tears, but it 
was ofnoavall. She tbrew herself on the 
couch, and buried ber face in the soft 
cushions, and weptasif her heart would 
break. Her /ittle mistress Livia bent over 
ber, and tried to comfort ber. 

**Marcelia,’ 
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| And I do not want the brooob; I should not 
like to wear it now. Please, Marcelia, do 


_ | mot ory eny more.” 


Tce slave raised her head, and amiled 
throug! her tears, 

“You did not meanto be unkind, dear 
little miatrens,’’ she sald, as abe kinved the 
hand which ned been caressing ber own 
| golden batr. “I am sure you did not mean 
to be unkind; bat lam In great trouble, 
and I have just said ‘Good-bye’ to my 
iather, and Loan think of no one else but 
him, When those we loveare in danger 
we canvot holp belog anxious, can we ?”’ 

At that mnoment the curtains were drawn 
aside, and Claudius himself came into the 
beautiful spertment, Livia ran to greet 
him; sho was a ohild of ten yoars old, 
bright and winning in her ways, in beauty 
and beartog every inch thechild of a pa. 
trician, She war dressed in soft silk of 
dark purple. 

‘*] do not want the brooch "she sald, aa she 
put up her face to be kismed, ‘1 want Mar- 
coélla’s fatber to be viotorious lo-morrow,” 

C\nudius frowned. 

*What bas Marcellas father yot to do 
with you, litle one?’ he asked roughly. 
‘Neither he nor sue is anything Ww you,a 
petrician’s daughter, Slaves,both of ther! 
Let me hear no more of thom, And as for 
the brooch, it shall be a handsome one,” 

But when be had yono Livia turned 
the slave, and said, 

{| shali never use that brooch, Marcella,” 

Sothe day wore into tbe nigidt, aud all 
through the night Marcella lay awake, wor- 
doring whet the morrow would bring forth, 
Wien at last ane fell asleep sie dreamed 
that she was in the Circus Maximus watch- 
ing her father, who was fighting with the 
new gladiator, She saw her father fall, 
She heard the cries of the populace, She 
herself, a girl of fourteen suinmers, &prang 
uptoheiphim, And then she awoke, 

“Ah, it wes oplya dream!’ she cried 
with a sigh of relief, ‘Father will win the 


to 


fight to-morrow, and then he will buy his 
own freedom and wine too,’’ 
It wasa beautiful day for the Public 


Games, People had come from all parts of 
the country, and the streets of Rome were 
crowded with all manner of folk, 

The Aedile whose duly it was to arrange 
the Public Games bad provided a very 
costly entertainment, and great excitement 
prevailed everywhere to know the issue of 
the ovatest between the gladiators Nasvus 
and Lucius, 

lt was a wonderful sight to see the Circus 
Maximus crowded with the rich and lux- 
urious patrician nobles and ladies and their 
retinues of slavos, and the poorer classes, 
all benton amusing themeélves on this 
public festival. 

No doubt, amongst all those imasses 
there were many anxious hearts, but none 
so anxious as thatof the slave girl Marcel 
la. Shesat behind her little mistress eag- 
erly expectant. 

At last a peal of trumpets and a clash of 
cymbals, accompanied by some wild kina 
of muaic, announcad that the perfor nance 
was about to begin, 

The folding doors under the archway 
were flung open, and the gladiators inarch- 
ed in slowly, two by two, 

In all the pride of their strength and 
bearing they wa! ked once around the arena 
and then they stepped aside to wait uatil 
theirturncame, Tho performance began 
with some fights between animals; for at 
the time of which we are speaking the Ro- 
mans had learnt to love this cruel blood- 
ened, and learnt to despise the less exciting 
if more manly, trials of strength in which 
their ancestors had delighted. 

When this part of the cruel amusement 
wae Over the truinpats again sounded, and 
the gladiators made ready for their contest, 
Then it was that Maroelia’s beart beat 
wildly with ear. She saw her father ad- 
vance together with the otber gladiator; 
she saw their swords flash; she heard the 
people ca!l out the name of now of Naevus, 
and now of Lucius; she heard someone 
near her say— 

“He of tho red scarf will prove the strong- 
er. Mark my words,’’ 

Marcella’s father wore the red scarf, 

“Nay, nay,’’anewered the speaker's oom- 
panion. “Heof the green scarf will win 
the day.” 

it was all that Marce!la could do to pre. 
vent herself from saying, —’ 

“The gladiator with the red scarf will 
prove the stronger—hbe must prove the 
stronger.’’ 

She sat spell-bound, watching for the 
event of the contest, which had now begun 
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favor of Naevus. But suddenly there was 
a loud ory, for Lucius had felled Naveus 
to the ground, and now stood over him 
with bis eword ready for use, waiting to 
learn from the populace waether the favor- 
ite gladiator was to be spared or killed. 

The slave gir! Marcella had risen from 
her seat. 

“That is my fatber,’’ she cried; ‘spare 
him—spare him !’ 

But no one neard or noticed her, and the 
signal for mercy was not shown; on the 
contrary, the thumbs of thousands of bands 
pointed upwards; and that meant that the 
vanquished man, who bad been the bero 
of so many contesis, having now failed of 
bis accustomed valor, was to die, 

So Lucius gave bim a thrust with his 
aword, and he died while he was boing car- 
ried away from the arena. 

“You have worn your brooch, little 
daughter,” langhed Claudius, as he bent 
over and fondiéd Livia'’s hair, “And it 
shal! be a costly broucb, worthy of a patric- 
jan’s daughter.”’ 

But Livia’s eyes were full of tears, 

‘“] could never wear it,’’ she sobbed; ‘1 
shauid always be thinking of Maroella’s 
tather.”’ 

Poor Maroceiia! and she thought the little 
ebarm which he hai worn for her sak: 
would preserve his life. Ab! it was cruel 
to think that she would nevor *6e him 
again, and that all their hopes of ‘reedom 
and their plans for the future had ended. 
Well might sbe weep. 

That was bundreds of years ago, you 
know, but still the #aime Mory ges On, and 
all through the centuries surruw comes lo 
vs, Just as we think We are grasping hap)il- 
noss, and we have to be brave and b ar 
that sorrow, 

But sumetimes we are helped by trieuis, 
oven as Livia helped Marcella, For ste 
did he!p her; she loved her as 8 sister, and 
treated her as such, 

And as time wenton the little patrician 
lady claimed a giltfrom ber father C.and- 
jus, agift which was far more costly than 
apy brouch—it was the freedom of tue Sicil- 
ian slave Marcella, the gladiator’s daughter. 

——i—- >< - 

K@YPTIAN STOCKINGS,—Tbhe Kgyptians 
of the preseut—-Kopis as we.l as Arabs— 
run about with bare feet. The ancient 
Egyptians, on the contrary, who are now 
only to be seen in a aried condition in 
museums”, possessed a very good method 
of knitting stockings, a6 18s shown in the 
collection at the Louvre, in Paris, 

In the grave of au ummy there was found 
a pair of knitted stockings, which gave the 
surprising evidence, firstly, that snort 
stockings, reseinbling socks, were worn by 
the ancient Egyptians; and secondly, that 
the art of knitting stockings had already 
attained great perfectionjin ancient Egypt. 

These curious stockings are kaoitted in 
very clever manner, and the material, fine 
wool of sheep, that might once have been 
white, is now brown with ag.e The nvedies 
with which the work wasdone must Lave 
been a little thicker than we should choose 
for the kame purpose, and tbe kKnitiing is 
loose and elastic, The stocking is begun 
jastas we make the dosiga, only inthe 
simplest mauner, with single thread; but 
inthe continuation of the work it ia not 
simply plain, but fanciful, 

The usual border of the stocking, which 
prevents the roiling up of the work, is 
narrow, consisting of a row of turned-up 
loops, aod the circle, the nicely-shapou 
heel, which ia a little different from our 
method, show a very skilful hand, 

But inthe pointof the stocking there is 
a characteristic difference between the 

Egyptian stockings and modern socks, 
While ours end in a rounded point, the 
Egyptian stockings run out In (wo larga 
tubes of equal width, like the fingers of a 
glove, 

Tois strange shape is made to suit the 
sandais, which are furnisbed with a strap 
fastened about the middle of tne sandal ; 
aod asthe strap had to be laid over the 
stocking the division is needed, 
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LACQUEB FORSHIPs —T he uses to which 
the Japanese put the lacquer for which 
their country is celebrated are very nu. 

merous both from an artistic and an indus- 
trial point of view. High clase artistic 
work is moat €xpensive, and only rich peo- 
ple can afford to indulge in it, the older 
work especially being highly prized, 

For domestic and industrial purposes tie 
formations transformations which can be 
worked on paper and wood by the applica- 
tion of lacquer are very wonderful, and 
render it most indispensibie for ordinary 
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Some few years ego the Japanese govern 
ern t decided cqueéring the bottoms 
a 6ir ron & ps ana the res « 
proved that corrosion Was mosi effective) y 


prevented, but the process doos not seem 
to have been applied to any foreign ship 
until about two years ago, whon the atten. 
of the captain of a Russian frigate was d)- 
rected toit, and lacquer was applied both 
to the tron and zinc parts of the bottoin, 
To the latter 1t was found that the adhesion 
of lacquer was very Slight, but on the tron 
or rather etee!, it was found that it was in 
an @xtraordinary good state of prererva- 
tion, 80 much #0 much ao that tt could not 
be stripped off except by being scrapei 
with a sharp inatrument, and from the ex. 
perience thus ,alned it was decided to aun. 
etitute iron on the part where zinc had 
been used, 

ee 
AFTER A LICENSK —"W bere lathe clerk 
who issues Marriege licenses?’ demanded 
a middie aged, buxow woman recently, 
atepplog upto the railing in the office of 
the clerk of the dis.rict court, ‘Whereis 
ine clerk? We wanta license and we 
want it quick, too,”” 

“Yos, we want it quick,’’ echoed a young 
man who followed the woman in, in much 
the #ame fashion as achild would foliow 
ie mother when abe wasivading the way io 
some place he was afraid to go alone, 

Lioense Clerk Johnson wus on bis feet !n 
aseocond, ready to issue a dczen licenses, if 
necessary. The couple began conversing 
with him, and he finally asked the proapec- 
tive husosand: 

“Don’t you taink married iife is some. 
thing of a failure, after all?’’ 

Hefore tbe blushing youth could reply 
the woman who, by the way appeared 
about fifteen yeurs bis senior, brushed bim 
aside, and raising her voice a fow octaves, 
replied: 

‘‘Young man, don’t you go and poke any 
fun at us, I have been married before, and 
cau say from personal experience that mar- 
riage is not a failure,’’ 

“Marriage is nota failure,’ came the 
echo again. 

‘You keep auiet,’’ snapped the woman, 
turping to her csecort, “f know all the 
ropes, and Ii) got this license and do all of 
the talking necessary,” 

Tbe young man subsided, and after bis 
soon-to-be bride had paid forthe license, 
followed her meekly out, likes lamb being 
led to the slaughter, 
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MANUFAOTURE OF GLASS EyES —A 
Gorinan paper wakes tue astounding state- 
meut that more than 2000000 glasa eyes 
are made every year in Germany and 
Swiizerland, while one French house 
manufactures 300 000 of them annually. The 
pupil is made of colored giass,and some- 
times red lines aré painted on the inner 
surface to simulate the veins, The largest 
number of these 6yes are bought by labor- 
ore, Who are exposed to fire and are conse- 
quently liab 6 to lose an eye. An artificial 
eye rarely lasts more than five years, as 
the secretions of the lachrymal glands 
cloud the surface of the glass, Dr, Maguus 
has pointed out thatthe expression of the 
6yes 14 alinost solely uu® to the movement 
of the upper eyelids, and this is the reason 
that wc nay see @ man witha glasseyea 
hundred times before we discover his in- 
firmity, 
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THE RING GaME - All present must leave 
the room with the exception of one person, 
whotpen plecesa thick gold iad’s or g6n- 
tioman’s ring in some fairly couspicuous 
plece. On toe entrance of the others, the 
object is to ind Wwe ring, but instead of ex- 
claiming when they see it, each person that 
Goes 80 Quickly silts down without spsak- 
jug. The last person to find the ring, or 
(he one who cannot do so, bas to pay 8 for- 
fell or fine, or whatever may be previously 
settled, and to be the next person to hidethe 
ring. Brase cr gilt candlesticks, clocks, 
brackets, &c,, are good places on which to 
piace the ring, and the game may be like: 
wise piayed with athimbie, itis droil to 
see theses who have perceived the ring 
quietly sitting down, aud the eagerness 
and despair of those who fail to see where 
It is, 
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His INTENTIONS WERB Not Bab 
“Sir,’’ she said, joaning aorcss the car, with 
cheeks aflauwie and au sogry sparkie in her 
eyes ‘‘you are impertinent.” 

“Ma’au 7” 

“You are no gentlaman, sir.” 

“1 don't understand, ma’am.,’’ 

‘*Y ea, you do, l’ve ridden nine blocks, 
and every time J lock your way you smirk 
and smile. You better peileve 1l’m not 
that kind,” she added, taking in the rest of 
the car, 
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The sun that kisses fower and tree, 

hat smiles on stones and weeds and dust; 
lhe rain that from high heaven falls 

Alike on wicked and on just, 


The fowers which send their sweetness forth 
Unsparingly, the birds which sing 

About the garden's pleasant paths 
Alike of cottager and king— 


All make we love you more and more, 
As seeing in their generous gift 

tbe same unstinted, royal love, 
Which you above the rest doth lift, 


Making a light abovt you shine, 
And odorous perfumes breathe round you; 
Which gives your touch ahealing power, 
And strange, sweet charm toall you do. 


Which wraps about your quiet life 
With melodies and sweetest treet; 
Ah, dearest, you should happy be 
if thoee are bapplest who love best, 
SS ee 
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The Jogia of [ndia are ove of the clasace 
that most strike the Kuropeao visitor, aud 
usually with loathing and pity. In some 
respects the Jogi is analogous to the Chris. 
tian anchorite of the Middle Ages; but 
there isa difference. The Christian ancho- 
rite. sought seclusion from the world in 
order to humble himself, oppressed with a 
feeling of unworthiness; the Indian fanatic 
rather seeks toexalt Limself by his priva 
tions, and to make profit out of bodily suf. 
fering 

Without entering here into the compkhx 
subject of Caste, it may be said that Siva 
worship is one of the two chief religions of 
India. Siva is at once the Destroyer aa 
Keproducer, and his worshippers are di 
vided into thirteen chief sects, one of whic ; 
is the class of devotees called Jogis, which 
includes @ great variety of fanatica, from 
the speechleas mystic to the travelling jug- 
gier Siva is the least attractive of ihe 
Hindu deities, and is, indewd, rather a re- 
pulsive, dreadful sort of a being, so that 
he is worshipped more probably through 
fear than love. Most of the Siva sects are 
AsCeLics. 


The Jogis are a class of religious mendi- 
canta—the name signifying ‘‘one who medi 
tates.’ Amoug Hindus, meditation is con 
sidered as the mecst sacred of religious 
duties. Jogis profess to be descended from 
men who, in old times, had great lofluence 
with the people. 

In the Hindu Scriptures various methods 
are taught by which a state of perfection is 
to be attained by concentrating attention, 
until the spirit of man becomes at One witb 
the Supreme Spirit. There are eighty tour 
different postures prescribed, in which a 
Jogi may ait, to fix his eye on the tip of 
his nose and meditate on Siva. 

When the condition of complete abstrac- 
tion is reacbed, then the Scriptures describe 
how the Jogis will be able to meke them 
selves lighter than the lightest, and beav 
ier than the heaviest substances; to magnily 
or lessen their forms at will; to instanta- 
neously traverse immense distances; to re- 
animate corpses by breathing their own 
spiritinto them; to render themee!ves in 
visible; and to know the past, present, and 
future at a glance 

Such are the Jogis in the abstract. Let 
us take a look at some of them as they are 
in the concrete. 

The visitor to India will find his views 
on Jogaism apt to be greatly confused by 
the variety otf types he may come across. 
He may flud the wel! nourished and world 
ly wise sainte encamped ww the neighbor. 
hood of a town or large Village, doing @ 
thriving busingss by exchanging presents 
With the ignorant tradespeople—the ex- 
Change being pretty much like old lamps 
lor new—that is to say, the advantage of 
the exchange always being with the Jogi. 

The sanctified triflee bestowed by the 
ssluts, however, are treasured in countless 
households, where thoir beatific influence 
i@ never doubied. A flower, & maugo, & 
Piece of Cocoanut—anything bestowed by 
& Jogi ot eminence in his profession, will 
bring good fortune to the recipient; act as 
& Charm againat evil, and & talieman against 
sic KDEBE. 

It this class does not imprese the Europ- 
Gan favorably, he ia not likely to be drawn 
by the «x reme fanatice—tve living skele- 
eave for 
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fierce fires; four burning around him and 
the sun beating directly upon him. Or he 
in&y see another standing in some out ot 
the-way place, with uplifted rigid arm, 
consiantly erect; or another with hands sv 
tightly closed that the pails have penetrated 
a flesh, and will never be extricated in 
ife. 

These are not pleasent picturee; but yet 
it the J gis do exceed the Christian ancho 
rites im ingenuity and patience of self-tor- 
ture, it isto be remembered that in the 
eyes of devout Hindus, they are both saints 
and philosophers. There isa disposition 
among educated Hindus to reject the re 
tensions of the Jogis; bat it is not so much 
through disbelief in the reality of ‘Jog 
ecience,’’ as in the ability of degenerate 
man to act up to it, 

But the teeming millions of ignorant 
Hindus have an unfaltering faith in the 
power of the Jogi, and a profound venera- 
tiou for him largely blended with fear. 

But, as Professor Oman of Lahore says 
in a recent work on Indian life, let us not 
\urn away from the Jogi with contemptu 
ous indifference on account of his prepos- 
terous pretensiocs, Naked, emaciated, and 
covered with ashes though he may be, he 
represents an important idea. [n the yro 
velling world of polytheistic India, he 
stands forth a bold and ever-present asserter 
of man’s inherent dignity and exalted posi- 
tion in the universe. 

Before the multitude coweriog in abject 
terror at the altars of hideous and terrible 
idols, he appears as an embodiment of the 
belief that man, even thc uzh he be deyrad 
ed and trammelled by hia fleshly garment, 
can, by hisown exertions, raise himsclt to 
divine heights of knowledge and power. 

The Jogi is also highiy interesting asa 
living exemplification of the attitude, since 
time immemorial, of the Indian mind to- 
wards life and Nature; of the world. weari- 
ness which has oppressed the Kast since 
ages betore the dawn of EKuropsn history, 
and bas caused her sons to fly from the 
struggice and pleasures of jife to the q iiet 
retreat of w» jungle, and to seek, in a living 
death, an escape from the disquieting, and, 
to them, unbearable activity of thought 
iteelf. 

As tor the ethical syetem of the Juzi, 
that, as Protessor Oman explains, is simple 
enough. He does not seem to have any 
duties at all to his fellow-men, although he 
is required to abstain from certain vices. 
Hie object in life isto withdraw as far as 
possible from human society, its business, 
troubles, and aspirations, and to deliber- 
ately suppress every human faculty he pos. 
aesses, The world may go as it pleases 
while the Jogi tries to lose himself in the 
Universal Spirit. He shuts his eyes to the 
sensible world around him, and expects to 
receive universal knowledge tro.o idle selt- 
contemplation. 


Brains of Bold. 


The deeper the sorrcw the leas tongue it 
bas. 
Vhe hand of Law strikes the poor; its 
shadow strixes the wealthy. 

Mistaking taste for gonius is the rock 
upon which thousands split. 

Would that experience had a soul which 
remembered the tears it bas cost. 

Tempcrance isa bridle of gid; }.e who 
uses it ri htly is more like a god then a man. 

Don’t fret about what your reputation 
will be after death, Tombstones are mighty charita- 
ble. 

There are four varieties in society,—ths 
lovers, the ambitious, observers aud fools, The fools 
are bappiest. 

The worst ‘might have beens’ are those 
that we ourselves have thrust aside, or changes, or 
passed unheeded, 

Let us be of good cneer, bowever, re 
membering that the misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come, 

It is neccessary vo love one’s friends us 
true amateurs love pictures; they fix their eyes upoao 
the good points and see nothing else, 











Femininities. 


The Dachese of Fife has a great reputa- 


tion for making bread, 


How beautiful are the foet of her that 


bringeth in a good dinner, 


The friendship of two women is only a 
plot against a third woman. 


God intended for women two preven- 
tives against sin—modesty and remorse, 


By the way, it is supposed that a hen 


lays an egg because she can't stand it on end, 


Jn the forming of female triendehiys 
beauly seldom recommends one woman Ww another. 


A cold ia a good deal like a horse car. 
A maocao aiwayscatch ope when he doesn't want 
it. 


Tae latest parasol has a hollow handle, 
which serves asa receptacic for hair pins and such 
I'he, 

“{minent physicians say that it hurte a 
child to waken it up, and that It should sleep until! it 
wakens iteelf, 


Jt ia said that no man can arrest the 
fivutot Time, but whois there who is not able to 
stop a minute? 


* Women should be doubly caretu! of their 
conduct, since appearances ollten injure them ae 
much as faults, 


A young man chanced to say: “Lam no 
prophet,’’ A spiteful girl added; ‘*l'rue; no profit 
to yourself or any one else,*’ 


A fan made of buman bair ia displayed 
ata London store, Even what appears to be beautl- 
ful lace fringing the sticks le real hair. 


Hobbs, interested in mind reading: 
**‘Don't you think some men have six senees, my 
dear?'’ Mra, Hobbs: **No, nor five either.’’ 


The management of the Court Theatre 
at Vienna bas decreed (hat hereafter no women who 
are over 45 years old shall be engaged for the ballet, 


It eeems to me that a truly lovable wo- 
nan is thereby unfitted for friendship, and that a 
woman fitted for friendship tle but little Atted for 
love. 


The facetious father of a pair of twin 
bables complained that although they filled the 
house with music he could not tell one heir from an- 
other. 


Cit zn, summer of 1890: ‘Glass of lem- 
onade, please.’ Vender: ** Certainly. How will 
you bave ity With ice, ten cents; without ice, three 
cents,’’ 


An educated, accomplished young lady 
or Petosky, Mich., has eplit 20 cords of wood with 
her own hands, and has piled it neatly to season for 
summer use, 


A preacher Once said that ladies were 
very timid. They were afraid to sing when they 
were asked; afraid of taking cold; afraid of snails or 
spiders—but he never knew one afraid to wet mar- 
ried, 


A minister in a certain town, having pub- 
lished the banns between two persons, was followed 
by the clerk's reading the hymn beginning with 
these words, ‘‘Mistaken souls, who dream of 
Heaven,** 

Landlady: ‘‘That new boarder needn't 
try wo make me think hels a bachelor, He's either 
roarried or a widower.’* Millings: ‘‘How can you 
telly’? isandiady: ‘‘He always turns bis back to 
we when he opens bis pocketbook tu pay me bis 
board *' 

Jimmy: “Where are you going to dey, 
Jaci’ Let's go fishin’.’* Jack: “I’m gelig wo 
school, ain't you?’ Jimmy: *'¥Yes, but the teacher 
will disuse asall the same, Mikey Hooley has got 
twomice in bis pocket, and be's goin’ to let ‘em out 
on the fluor.’’ 


Jou, Coleman, a farmer living near Fort 
Dodge, lowa, was arrested one day recently for [nat 
driving. Afterwards it was discovered that Oole- 
man was hastening totown to get a doctor for hls 
dylov wife, and he was released, When he arrived 
home bis wife was dead, 

A saleewomsnipn Nora@ich Conn., who 
disappeared, leaving behind a note saying that she 
tntended drowntoy herself, bas returned home, aud 
explains (hatshe weot away for no other purpose 
thao to create a sensation, and see for herself how 
deep was tne affection of ber friends for her, 


A Spautard is reeponsibie for tne aiger- 
tion that *‘A woman'sadvice Is never of any use, 
bul, unless you follow lt, she will reall at you as @ 
fool.’* Brutalis the Frenchman who tells us that 
“Aman who has a wife has a playgue,’* and that 
‘*~ wan of siraw is worth (wo women of gold," 


Au ten vation st funerals jately je alk 
skull caps, to be worn by the minister in charge and 
the bearers at toe grave, aleoby the male members 
of the family. The capsare puton tn the carriages 
and (he ordinary hate lett there, the capa to be worn 
all the time al the grave, It will prevent many 
colds. 

It you, young woman, wish wo be ex- 
tremely emart, Lasten to buy oue, twoor a ball do- 
aen, a6 your puree permite, of those very swagger 
Kuglish shirts ladies are heeltating @ bit over 
them, butil'soouse, They are bound to go, and go 
tremendously when voce started Pherefore get one 
before your olber dear five hundred frleuds get the 
gtartol you. 

Accordisg to »n Australian writer the 


d yuog wa io thatpartof the world wales 
It men bad only temptations wo great Sate welken at atal and aying, "Let me see 
sins, they would always be good; bul the dally gh. your programme,” proceeds to write In bie own 
with little ones accustome them to defeat. name Wherever he ees @ deuce that pleases Lim, 
j thout co tulttug the wo.uan's Wlehes at ail, He 
The comers =e ae tes tid" pene r *as * Pp .ea Me ‘or **Phank you r and becomes 
likely, has been robbed and has bled in tile day, and seritat ant? ‘he wumem Reetinlen G6 hand ever bes 
it isa wounded arm that bandages yours when cinapamne-t = Genk Gadel 
bleeding. 
; ; + C te se&rer, iD Fé palrlo au 
To be conscious of the vigor to do great A ete ae mn . ne = 
ul a a een U 4 it lo hile " x ; th 
things, to scale the walls of paradise, and w have wo | “ aarp : hee Mined ap weryosiown 
spend itin a struggle for bread and water an: race d ; Dece-anein useietee: 
and a garret,—ah, that ls martyrdom. a : ' : reonl 
Solitutde has but one disad vantege ae avid : 
al lo give one low i ab a0 ! f . ‘ 
e to be ‘ x * “ 


le fe« bat we 





FRasculinities, 
Pittsburg bas an ll year old thie! under 


Sophistry is only fitto make men more 
conceitedin their ignorance, 


The gentleman is solid mahogany; the 
fashionable man is only veneer. 


Oaly one thing melts faster than money, 
and that is the resolution not to spend it, 


The only secret that a woman should 
keep from her husband |e that she manages him. 


It may be wise w think twice belure 
speaking, Bul it is a sign that you are getting old, 


The moet sacred things we have ip thins 
worid often turn out to be only varieties of seifish- 
ness, 

An honest man will regret that be is not 
as goo as a Woman, insiead of pretending that he is 
better. 

The man is not wise who tries to induce 
one woman to be kind to another on the ground that 
she ls young. 

When « man is fortunate in business he 
attributes the fact to hisability, When he is uafor- 
tunate be bewalls bis bad luck, 


At Edgeton Kansas, women have been 
elected Wo Gil the offices of mayor aud police Judge, 
and they control the city council, 


The man who threatens to commi: sui 
cide when he is in low epirite ls a safe enough veu- 
ture for a life insurance company. 


When we see poople doing wrong we 
say that we hope that they will not be punished! for 
it, bul we never mean what we say. 


Experience and philosophy which do not 
end in charity and indulgence are two acquisitions 
which are not worth what they cost. 


One of my friends, who is very lezy, 
eald: ‘‘lt is useless to learn anything during life, 
since we are to bnow everything after death.'' 


Thompson, after a dubious whiff: ‘Didn't 
you say, Brown, that these cigars were two fora 
quarter?’' Brown, puffing joyously: *' Yes; i'm 
smoking the W-cent one,’' 


Heavy suppers at night are barbarous 
anyhow, They remind one of the way people used 
to actin the Viking age, Suppers atall parties and 
balls ought to be very light. 


A young man advertises for a place as 
salesman, and says he has had a goo! deal of expe- 
rience, having been discharged {rom seven different 
wholesale houses withia a year, 


A wrong is unredressed when retribution 
overtakes ite redreeser. it is equally unredressed 
when the avenger fails to make bhimeelf felt as such 
to him who has done the wrong. 


Viscount Hampden, ex Speaker of the 
Uritish House of Commons, has gone into trade asa 
retall dealer in provisions. The eggs and the butter 
he sells areall stamped with a coronet and a letter 
oon.*? 


Mina F.: ‘Wry, wiw ia the meteor with 
little Mabel?’’ Elhel, whose father bas just made 
his third matrimonatal venture: Ob, never miod 
ber, She always cries that way when papa gete mar- 
ried.’ 


Ex King Milan of Sorvia is the moat 
reckless kamobler now ln Parle, He will bet on any- 
thing. He pays @ G00 e year house rent aod buysae 
greatdeal of Jewelry. What beco ues of IL nobody 
knows. 


An editor in Georgia has this notice 
pasted in bisoMce, ‘Strangers celling on the editor 
during blsabsence from the office willl please leave 
thelr cards, Candidates tor the Legisiature must 
leave their cash,’’ 








A man named Oscar Harden, of Pike 
county, Gia., some time ayo killed bis bride of a few 
months bya plstolehbot Hie bas made a confession 
that he shotather three times because ‘the didn't 
think he could bit ber."’ 


Dr Pilie: ‘You've been workiag likea 
hero, doctor, Ww seve young Mtarvely « ilfe. And 
he is as pooras Jovo's turkey, Wool’ Dr, tackem: 
'Tnat’s Just it. He owes me §7> already on my bill, 
and if he dies l won't get acent."' 


‘—Itis a very awkward ibing for me that 
your wife should have read my leet letter to you 
Dida't you tell me once that she never read your 
lettere’’’ Asarule she pever does, but you were 
silly enough to mark the iast ooe ‘Private!'*' 


Poysiciay: ‘I fear yon have been keep 
ing yoursell loo closely confined, You should yo 
out more, Take a constilutional every morning te 
fore breatfast."’ Colonel Livebigh: ‘1 alwaya do, 


doctor, two of ‘em, and never less than three flu 
aers,’' 


Villains are usually the woret casuists, 
and rush into greater crime Wavold less. Henry 
VILL. committed murder to avoid the Imputation of 
adultery: aud in our time those who comult the 
latlerecrime attempt to wash off the stalin of seduce 
ing the wife by signifying thelr readiness to shout 
the husband, 

A miserly bacbelor who died recently at 
Newton, Conn , could not bear the Idee of leaving 
bie wealth behind him, bul when be found he was 
obiiwed Wo du eo, he wllied the property eu that a0 


one can ependitior It years, Al the eud of this 
time It wili goto bie brother's grandchildren, The 
eatate le valued at $100 (00 Itiateld of the deoweased 


that he ouce walked from New York to Newton lo 
save the fere, and during bie enlire iifetime dented 
bimeeif everythiog bul actual orc essaries lu Order su 
accumulate a fortune, 

As two mercusols were re'uroioy lately 
in a carriage Ws Bartleld. frow the Hunwarlan-trail 
clan frontier, they were atiacked by @ pack of 


e 
wolves, the leader of wi Was ehut a8 S00n oe e 
leaped on one of (he carriage horees Due remaining 

elgnt, far tr » Delng Irighlened D+ | furiously pur 
ied * travelers, who managed lo shout tw 

of the how ve pais Just as the horee owe 

sia k | thr # auf , a fails 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Exiiea,”’ just published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brother, this city, is a Russian 
love story of great power and originality. 
The scene is isin in Siberia, just nowa 
point of unusual interest because of the 
hosts of Nibiliste being sent into exile 
there by the new Ozar. 


Frank RK. Stockton’s story, ‘The Great 
War Syndioate,” is now published in book 
form by Dodd, Mead, & Oo., New York, 
with a singular compliment to his English 
readers — its spelling is Anglican, bar- 
bour for harbor, favour, for favor, eto, The 
bovelty of this story consists in its account 
of a war conducted on business principles 
—oarried on by contract by a great syfdl- 
cate. It is full of the dry bumor and witty 
method for which this author is famous, 
and makes very interesting reading. For 
sale by Lippinoott 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

Nine numbers of the magnificent new 
plotoral weekly, The /ilustrated American 
bave now been issued. The first was such 
asplendid combination of literary and il 
justrated features we hardly thought it 
itkely it would keep up to suoh a bhign 
standard, and forebore notice of it, But 
the succeeding issues are, if possible, better 
than the firatand the weekly seems to have 
oome stay. No limited description can 
do the art and literary beauty of Zhe /l 
lustrated American fail justice. With 
each iasue is given a grand fao-simile in 
colors of some famous painting that in itself 
is worth the twenty-five cents charged for 


the paper. Pabiished at New York, 
ee - 


OaUses VOR SADN Bas, —* You look a trifle 
doletul to-night,”’ said oneof a group of 
gentiemen to another while all were altting 
together one evening. 

“Well,” said the gentleman addressed, 
“T bave as good aright to look doletul to- 
night as any man | know of,”’ 

“What's up?" asked the other members 
of the group In a chorus, 

“It was this way. You know Iam an 
ardent bicylist, and I havea boy who bas 
the same passion, This evening just after 
dark, ae 1 was walking down the road to 
oome bere, | was hit inthe back by what 
neeed a railway engine and knocked 
sprawling intothe ditch, It was muddy 
there, and when I oollected my soattered 
senses I was all covered with dirt and also 
very angry. I looked round to see what 
hit me—thinking that perbaps in my ab. 
straction had walked on the railway line 
somewbere—and found e young man anda 
safety bicycle on the path all tangled up 
together. I was very cross, asl sald be. 
fore, and without stopping tothink what J 
did 1 took that young man by the coat 
collar and kicked bim off the path, Then 
I jumped on the bicyole, stamped all the 
spokes out of the wheeis,and generally dis- 
figured it,’’ 

Hero the gentleman stopped, and one of 
his little audience said, — 

“Well, why should that make you feel 
asyoudo? You did just the right thing ” 

‘l suppose I cught not to feel ao," seid 
the epeaker, ‘but the fact is, || was my boy 


on my bioyole,"’ 
i 


TRBACHING Him How To po ItT,—One 
Sunday morning when eéveryhody bad 
gone to church, a traveller undertook to 
sbow the landlord how to draw three dif. 
ferent sorte of wine from one cask. 

The two went down into the oellar, and 
the stranger bored a hole in the barrel,over 
which he asked the landlord to piace his 
thuinb; ne then bored a second hale, which 
mine host hadto stop up with his other 
thumb. He had set towork on the third, 
when it apparently struck him that the 
landiord would not be equal to the task of 
stopping that aleo, and he ran out of the 
cellar to fetch a tap. 

Hejnever returned,and the innkeeper had 
to wait by the side of bie cask until the folk 
had come out of churoh. Tue rogae had 
by that time decamped without paying his 
bill, 


-——> - 

JusT as perfect and well-earned rest and 
sleep repair the waste of the body and re. 
store tbe tone and power of the system, so 
the quiet pour of solitude may to the 
earnest heart and the loving soul bring re- 
newed powersand reinvigorated facuities 
with which again to go forth on 6rrands of 


good to inankinod. 
- a —— 


Prudery is the innooenoe of the vicious— 
external sanctity assuimad as a cover to in- 


ternal laxity. 
I 
Sore TH! 


ayne’s Ex rant.atl 


EVENING POST. 











SURNAMEN. 
N THE early days of the world’s bistory 
peopic were content withone name, 
such as Homerand Hesiod,bat by-and- 
vy, asthe population grew larger, there 
came tl be many Homers and Hestods to 
be distinguished one from the o ber. Then 
they were defined as Homer, son of Heatod, 
oras Homer the Tanner, or whatever his 
calling migbt be; or aa Homer who lived 
by the Mill; until these additions worked 
themwelv:s into the nameiteeif, Centuries 
after, certain English folk became Rich. 
ardecn and Williamaon, Taylor, Turner, or 
Smith, ‘from the smith tbat forgeth in the 
fire,’’ or Seton and similar cognomens, the 
original word being Sey, but the family 
becoming possessed of certain lands in 
Scotland, it was corrupted to Sey's town, or 
the inhabitation of Ssy, and in time Seton, 
Our names ‘teem with the siory of our 
lives,”’ you see! 

The Norman Conquest brought a flood of 
new nawes to England, names of the no 
blest and most distinguished families of 
our day, and ‘familiar in our mouths as 
household words,’ 

I wili turn to some of the ducal bouses, 
The Dukes of Hamilton are said to be de. 
scended from William de Hamildon, eon of 
Robert de Bellemont, fifth Earl of Leloes 
ter. The Dakes of Westminster derive 
thelr family name of Grosvenor trom the 
office they held in the Norman Court—Le 
(drosveneur, or buntsman, Tne Dukes of 
Ormond are Batlers because Henry I! be- 
siowed the Chief Butierage of Ireland on 
thelr ancestor, The title was attained, and 
is now represented only by a marquisate, 

Batthere are bigher names even than 
dukes, The Plantagenta were so cailed 
from the bunch of heather ( Planta Genesta) 
they wore on their hemiets; and the Stu- 
arts, because Walter, High Steward of 
Sootiand, married the daugLter and heiress 
of Robert Bruce, be was called Le Stuart, 
hence the corruption, The bride’s dower 
was the Barony of Kaths, Terrede Mutha, 
subsequently ovorrupted to Marjoribanks, 
another well-known familly. 

Thia study of names opens outa wide 
field of investigation. The Coaloners ere 
so called because their ancestor, Le Selig 
neur de Chalons, came over with Wiiliam 
of Normandy; the Rokebys trom Le Seign- 
eur de Rochefort, which in time became 
Rochford, and then Rokeby; the Sachever- 
ells were originally Saint-de-Chevren; the 
Godfreys derive tueir name trom the Count 
of Anjou, who was husband to the Em- 
press Maud. 

The Stubs were once St. Aubyns, and 
earlier Siint Oben. You will agree with 
me, time has dealt barshly with them, 
Grace, on the contrary, bas improved with 
time, the original name being Le Gros or 
Le Gras, The Thynnes, among them the 
Marquis of Bath, derive thelr patronymic 
from John vo’ th’ Inne, who lived in one of 
the Inns of Court. The familiar name of 
‘Tarner comes from Le Seigneur de ja Tour 
Nolro—Lord of the Black Tower. So much 
for the Normans. 

The period 1580 to 1620 recallasome ofthe 
most curious names, for which we have to 
thank the Paritans, 

“O my lord 


The times and tities now are altered 


strangely.’’ 


There were few Soripture names at the 
Conquest, In the course of generations 
S mon, Peter, John, Thomas, ete. abounded, 
A Paritan incumbent, in Sussex, bapt!z3d 
histwo children “Fear Not’? and ‘Much 
Mercy.’’ Faith, Hope and Ohbarity were 
bestuwed on a triplet born togethar, Love: 
Harmony, Clemency, Prudence, and Pati- 
ence were by no means uncommon; their 
owners fared better than a certain Lamen 
tation Chapman, often quoted in the Crom 
wellian days, or Shadrach, Mesbach, and 
Abednego, Ichabod, or Dust and Ashes, 
Even more quaint were such names as 
‘“Sorry-for-Sitn,” and ‘Faint Heart.” Sure- 
ly those who bore them must have thought 
there was much ina pame—too muoh, I 
fear. 

These were Christian names, but 
so.ine .n time originated surnaimes, and the 
two were eo intimately associated that their 
story come to be told together. The Ko- 
mans bore usually three names—the pro- 
nowen, like our baptismal! one; the second 
denoting the gens; the third, or cognomen, 
1ike our hereditary name— Marcus Tullius 
Oicero, viz., a member of the Oicero family 
wich belongs to the gens Tullia, In 
Saxon and Oeltic times there was but one 
name, 

When baptismal ones were first intro 
duced, they could be changed at coofirma- 





tion; tl youngest of Catherine 
|} Medicis only took the name of Fran 
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Good Paper! 
The usual price for the cneapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
£1000. Owing totbe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 


tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
ost extraordinary bargain in good literatare ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed In eny laen- 
guege. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person sbould 
own a full set of his works. Charlies Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people. No person is well read who bas not perused bis works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 comts each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all chargee as a premium, 

If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Voiumes will be sent 
inatead of Dickens’ Works, 

A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 
subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VoLUMES are each about 5x7 inches in sizs and of uniform thickness, 
The printing is clear andthe type ofa readabie #iz°, They are printed trom 
plates made for this edition. Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so smallan amount, or with as little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks. Send us 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels, Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
- WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 





Print! Neat Binding! 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as it is cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MOSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact tt may be the tirst time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisG@UIDK, THE GUIDE sluws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player bas the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What itcan do, do welland WITHUUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G@, a half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the Player, without 
reference to anything but what he ls shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the piece sc- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of «dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. So, after a very Little prac- 
lice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teac! 

hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn anumber of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child tf it can say its A, B, C's and knows s 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, : 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the b 
good use of their instruments. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book 
be sent with The Guide. AQuress 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Its cheapness and useful- 
whether young or old, at 
rgan or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
tee 


Use eVerybody can make more or 


ym receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 


containing the words av« masic for 10 


popular songs, wil! 
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Humorous, 





THE MISSES. 





Though in this world I've met with strife, 
I've learned what true domestic bliss is, 
But half the sorrows of my life 
Have come tome through certain Misses. 


Although In this "tis not my plan 
The single gentle sex to censure, 
‘Tis true my troubles firet began 
All through a certain Miss Adventure, 


My way in life I sought to make, 
And get a start by frugal living, 

But lost it all through a Miss Take, 
Though 1 was warned by a Miss Giving, 


And when a pretty maid I wooed, 
I studied courtship as a sci: nce, 

But fear my love was Miss Construed, 
Because she feared a Miss Alliance, 


Then to Miss Chance I was a dupe, 

Miss Trust my every step pursuing, 
Andiftle’er gotin the **soup’’ 

‘Twas some that Miss Chief had been brew'ig. 


The Miss that next brought me to grief— 
1 fear her name was a Miss Nomer— 
Was called Miss Fortune who, the thief, 
Left me when short of cash, a roamer, 


I gave the gossips many a topic 
Who saw my pains to wed Miss Carry, 
Aud lest I should get Mise An Thropic, 
I fed with Miss Ery to marry, 


Now since I've settled down in life, 
1.ese in Miss Hap have I confided, 
For who is guided by a wife 
is nOt 60 apt to be Miss Guided, 
—U.N. NOnxg, 





An old flame—The light of other days, 


A two-foot rule—Stand on your own 
ping, 


Crows have one virtue at least. They 
are devotedly attached to their caws. 


Dolly: ‘‘Have you ever seen 4 mistletoe 
bow?’’ Cumso: *‘No; but I've seen a peanut 
stand,’’ 


It’s the man without much mind who 
always ‘‘hasa mind to do’’ something and never 
does it. 


‘You can’t eat your dinner and have it, 
too,’’ sald the sympathetic steward to the seasick 
passenger. 


Wite: ‘‘You loved me before me were 
married,’* Hubby: **Well, it’s your turn to love 
me now, fen’t it?’’ 


In the matrimonial market it doesn’t 
make so much difference about a girl’s complexion if 
her income is only fair, 


“It is wonderful,’’ said Spriggs to Jones. 
‘*‘What?’? ‘The numberof holes a porous plaster 
factory can use up in a year.’’ 


Tramp, complainingly: ‘‘These sausagce 
are doggone tough, madam.’’ Housewife, grimly: 
‘Yes, we used up the toughest dog we had to make 
‘em,.’* 


Mrs. B.: ‘‘Here’s an account of & man 
who loses his fortune and then bis wife.’’ Mr. B,: 
**Yes, there’sasilver lining to almost every cloud, 
my dear,*’ 


She: ‘‘But why is Miss C. wearing 
black!’’ Ile: ‘She is mourning for her husband,’’ 
She: ‘‘Why, she never hada husband,.’’ He; ‘'No; 
that is why she mourns,’’ 


“I tee) sick at beart,’’ said the rejected 
lover, as he leaned upon the railing of the steamer. 
‘1'm with you,’’ remarked a fellow-passenger, 
‘only mine is further down,’’ 


‘Mr. Prettyboy bas been pressing me 10; 
asong,’’ sald Mise Sweetlips, as she rose from the 
sofa and came forward to the piano. And then she 
wondered why she blushed and everybody similed, 


A case of word decapitation, My first is 
a term used in denoting educational grades; my sec- 
ond is the most attractive creature in creation; my 
third isadude, Whatis the word? Why, ‘‘class,’* 
of course, 


‘“ZTtell you what it is, Menhitable,’’ bc 
eald, as he handed her half a dczen peanuts out of 
the bag from which he had beeu munching during 
the firstact, ‘‘when a maa ie a hog he will show him- 
selfahog.’’ ‘**Tnat's the truth, Lige,’’ sne re- 
plied, 


‘Did the prisoner at tue bar strike you 
iu the altercation?’’ asked the lawyer. ‘'No, sar, 
boss,’’ replied the dusky prosecutor, ‘‘He bified 
ine right behine de lef’ year. Ef yo'll jes’ lean ober 
alittie waye I kin sho’ yo’ de zact spot.’’ The law- 
yer didn't lean.’’ 


Doctor to Gilbert, aged four: ‘‘Put your 
tongue out, dear.’’ Sick Glibert, feebly protruded 
the tip of his tongue. Doctor: ‘No, no; put it 
rightout.’’ The little fellow ehook his head weakly 
aud tears gathered in hiseyes. ‘‘I can’t, doctor; it’s 
fastened on to me,’’ 


Law examinatior. Profeasor: ‘‘You ar: 
aware that in certain cases the mother can be guar- 
dian of her children, provided she is of aye. Now, 
‘a0 & grandmother also be guardian?’’ Studeut: 
‘Yes, sir.’ Professor: ‘'Under what conditions?’ 





THE SATURDAY 


A Map Kina@.—One of the saddest spec 
tacles which it is possible to conceive is that 
presented by the prisoner of Furstenried, 
the mad king of Bavaria, 

Tall, and almost as gigantic in stature at 
bis brother, the late King Ludwig, bis ap 
pearance is sufficient to startle anyone wh. 
sees him for the first time, His hair is long 
and unkempt, and his bushy brown beard 
reaches down below his waist. There isa 
kind of weird, wild look in his eyes, the 
xaze of which remains steadfasily fixed 
straight ahead into empty space. 

The only person who can succeed in 
bringing a gleam of intelligence to his face 
is an elderly lady who was his nursery 
governess when he wasa child, and who 
now has become one of the principal mem- 
bers of bis household, 

She is the only one who is permitted to 
speak to him, everybody else being uncer 
s.rict orders not to address a single word to 
bim, or to take the slightest notice of him 
when he walks about the park. He is in- 
variably dressed in black broadolotb. 

All day long, except when overcome by 
one of his bi-weekly or tri-weexly fits of 
apathy, be will puff away at cigaretios, of 
whioh, it {es said, he smokes almost a hun. 
dred a day. His consumption of watches 
!s sti!l ereater, for whenever he lightaa 
fresh cigarette he delightain burning up 
the entire box of lucifers, and in seeing the 
whole bundle blAse up at once, 

—_— — a tO 

SOOLETY AND SOLITUDE.—Toere can be 
no adequate comparison between society 
and solltude—though most persons will 
prefer the former, and afew perhaps the 
latter, no wise person will choose eitler as 
& permanent state, It ie together, or rather 
‘0 alternate action, that both yield their 
richest benefit. Society simulates the 
thoughts, invigorates the purpose, giaddene 
the heart, and brightens life, Solitude 
strengthens, confirms, and matures all 
these results, Or rather this ie what each 
may do for him who uses thew aright 


——e 


A KNOXVILLE barber shaved a man re- 
cently who resides inthe Smoky Moun- 
talnaand whose beard had been growing 
since the battie of Chickutwauga, The inan, 
whose name ts Harmer, was in the Confed- 
erate ariny aud shaved the day before the 
battle and had not shaved since, He sad 
be got tired wearing 80 muci balr and 
wanted it removed, 
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Gue ye reson in each bocality cen cory 
agood sized bag of goldiat work foros 
luring the next few months Some earn 

s2 20 aday and upwards,end all get 
rrand wages No one can fail who fi 
lows our directions Allianew, plain 
Landeasy Experience not necessary 
Capstal mot required, we start» 
FKither sex young or old You ca 
live at home, giving work all your 
time or spare tine only One perton 
bas earned § 48") during past few 
months vou can do as well ‘ 
room to explam here Fuil partie 
ulars 60d information mariod Free 

hose Wh wre us atonce. Better not delay if you want work at 
vial fh You will be sure of earnire alerge sum of money every 
mor STINSON & CO, os 5990, PorTtann, Maint 


27. Stenee $130. Circulars free. 
ORGANS JAN'L F, BEATTY, Washington,N J 








home treatment, For par:iculars address 


PILE POSITIVELY CURED by painiess 
L. A. WoLcorT, M. D.. Shell Lake, Wis, 






Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail 
0c. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, oo PLETE 1 
Just as ebown inout 8 Alphabets of neat Ty), Hoatie of Indelible Ink, bw 
Tweeters, in nest case with catalogue god directions ‘HOW TO BE A 
KINTER." Sets up any name, ——— pepete enved “ ou, marke 
Worth We. The beat gift for young people. bostpa f 
for 8). Agta wanted. Ingersol & Bro., 6% ‘ sctlaaae ke. .) City. 
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R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the Werld. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs. Infilamma 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatiem, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, Ner 
vousness, Diphtheria, Influenza (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Difficult Breathing 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Radway 's Hendy HKellef, a Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprenina, ruises, Pains in the 
Beek, Chest or mba. Ft was 
the First and Is the Only 


PAIN REMEDY. 


That Inetantly slopes the excruciating pains, allaye 
inflammation and cures Congestion, whether of the 
Luags, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs 
by one application, If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA 


Oravy inflammation of the Internal organs or mu- 
cous mewbranes, after exposure to cold, wet, &c., 
lose no thine, but apply KRadway's Rellef ona plece ot 
flannel! over the part aflected with congestion or in 
fammation, which will in nearly every case check 
the Inflawmativoa and cure the patieut, by ite action 
of counter-irritation and by equalizing the circula- 
tlonin the part, For further tnetruction see our 
‘directions’ wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes ctre Croups, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Nervonsness, Slee wpcesnen. Sick Head 
ache, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Flatulency and 
all internal pain. 


MALARIA 


CURED LN ITS WORST FORMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


FEVER and AGQUE cured for fifty cente,. There 
is not aremedial aventin the world that will cure 
Feverand Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious and 
other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 60 quickly 
asRADWAY'S READ) RELIEF. Filty cents per 
bottle, 












DK. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
The Great Blood Puriltier, 


For the Cure of all Chronic Disenses. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Syphilitte Com- 
plaints, etc., (see our bv 10k on Venereal, &e ; price 
twent:-tive cents), Glandular Swelling, Turnors, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Diabetes, Kidney, Blad- 
der, Liver Complaints, ete, 

One bottle contalas wore of the active pripe' ples ss 
medicines than any olber preperation, Taken in lea- 
spoonful doses, while olvers require five or 61k Limes 
asmuch. Sold by druggists. Price, 61 


RADWAY: Si 
PILLS, (| 


fne Great Liver and Stomach Remedy 





For the cure ofall disorders of the Stomach, Ulver, 
Kowels, Kidney, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
f Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Kiliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, 
Piles, and ‘all derangements of the Internal Vi- 
scera. Purely vegetable, contalning no mercury, 
minerals. or deletertous drugs. 

Price Ucts pec box, Sold by all druggists, 
PERFECT DIGESTION «will be accomplished 
by taking Kadway’s Pills. By so doing Sick Mend- 
nehe Uyspepela, Foul Stomach, Biilousness, will 
be a olded, and the food that ts eaten contribute Its 
nourishing: propertice forthe support of the natural 
waste ot the body. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DK. KRADW hay PPO are a cure for this 





Ompilaint. Dhey re re sirenglh lo the stomach, and 
eaatiel Ley wpe rform ‘tt » functions, The symptoms ol 
ldys pe ve i spear, aud with them tue llabllity of 
the sy niocontract diseases, Take the medicine 
aceor9dlig t ree tons, and obeerve @ahat we say lu 

Faise aud True respecting diet. A tewenr'racts 
from the many leltere we are cons ently receiving 
ite A. 4 Middle troot, Doraville, Ga ‘I use 
them in my practice aud family ln preference to ail 
other Piils,** 

Hiram Cornish, Trumbull Corners, N.Y: Your 


medicines are worthy of the tighest praise. Have 
ured them over len Seare,’* 

EK &, Lyle, New Concord, O : “Teheerfully reec- 
ommend the general use ol hese remedies lo suffer 
ing humanity. 

Win Witson, Cuideff, P.O , Quebec; **We tind 
sour medicines superior lo any oluer. Leell more of 
teen then It doany other pateut medie'ne ** 

Ww. P. Dowoer, M.D, Gen il. O Dep't... New 


Yora city ‘*') Lave ueed and preeerined your Reme- 
ales many years, and know Jrom experience that 
bey are genulue “epecifics’ lu nearly every form of 
iisease,** 

A. Peters, Lancaster, Pa.: ‘‘l would not be 
without them, ‘ley afe 6ometuing every familly 
should have.** 

Mre Caroline Montieth, Deer Creek, Ind.: *'l be- 
feve my ille hae been saved bY your medicine, Have 
long De eu suffering with Dyepepelasod Liver Com- 


pilaint 


H. A. Carr. P, M., Mecambia, Ala.: *'Best Pilis | 












ruin their health 
CIRL and beauty by 
Wearing some bad fitting corset 
wth suat To bey FERRIS 


BUTTONS at front in 
stead of OLasre 
Rivne BuceLeat hip 
for Hose supporters 
‘Tape- fastened Bat. 
tons won't pull of 
Oord-Edge Button 
ui won'twour out 
FIT ALL AUEA 
nfante to Aduita, 
d by Leading 


Pur ur. wr. BE UF 3 


34! BROAOWAY, 


ALL FL GP x EiS*o°- | 
DOLLARD & CO. 


oH Bann sT., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER.- 
TILATIN@ Wie ead ELASTIC BARD 
roU PEERS. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiomen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, ss a BUALFS, 


No.1, The round of the 
head. No. 1. prom forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. “~. Over forehead as 
No, 8. From ear to ear far as required, 
No, 8. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head, 
round the forehead. 
ere Wiss ey ready for cnle 08 splendid Btock of 
Laaes’ beni Half Wigs, 
hes gg cme ete., fully manufac- 
eap as an weablishasent in the 
of the world will re- 


2 
ya 


+9 Tans om any 
eeive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbanitaum Extract for 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and solid 
at Dollard’sfor the past @fty years, and ite merits 
are such nays t has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for Tt keeps pacnee | increasing. 

Also Dollard rative Cream, to be 

used in conjunction shiny “ine Herbanium when 
the Hair ts naturally ‘ary and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Kimondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
4 Uo,, to send her a bottie of their Herbanium KEx- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for ihe 
hair in Knogland, 

MKS, KOMONDBON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe 
Nov, @, ‘84, Norwich, Norfolk, Kung avd 


TO Mas, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Uhestnut at., Plilia, 
I have frequentiy, during a number of years, used 
the **Doilard’s Herbaniuin KExtract,’’ and Ido not 
know of any which equalsett asa pleasant, refreshiog 
aud bealtiful cleanser of the hatr. 
Ve 7 5 rane ty '% 
FONAKD YES, 
Kx-Member of Congress, th District, 
NAVY UVaY OFFICR, PHILADELIHIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘ioliard’s Herbanium KEatract, or 
Vegetable Halr Wasi,’ regulariy for upwards ot 
five years with great advantage, My halr, trom 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, aod has been 
kept by itin ite wonted thickness and atrengto. it 
is (he beet Wash I have ever used 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. B. ON. 
I have used constantly for more than Lwenty-dve 
years, **Wollard’s Herbanium,’’ tor removing dan- 
drafl and dressing my alr, aleo tor the rellet of ner 
vous headaches, Lhave found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully teollfy to the virtues 
elaimed for it, LI woald not be without tt. 
JAMES BK, CHANDLER, 
No, 66 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for wale, wholesal: and recall, 
and applied professionaiiy vy 


DOLLARD & Cu 
124 CHESTNUT STKREEKT, 
YEN TLEMEN'S HA: HK CUTTING AND SHAVING, 
LADIES anwp CHILDKEN'S HAIK CUTTING 
None but Practical Maile and Female Artiite Ea 


BADGES 
For Social. Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD) PINS and CHAKMM, MEDALS, 
+» from ell adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices, 
We also make @ specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, aod for Balla and Excursion pur- 
oses, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paperis mentioned we wil! send Illustra. 
“ene of whatever kind you wish Ww see on applica- 
oa 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























* Provided she is of age.’’ A DE TREA TM ENT. A ce FE. Ohaver, storm, W. Va.: ‘'! post- 
vA , ive omy ih Kadaw 6a:¢ Lue beet Piile l ever vad 
Freddy: ‘Ma, whenever pa meets Dr v se ance ee heeaabioaioet or that the e Dyepepsia ers : ! 
’ ; hope dineares are Contagious, ort U tin i ‘ Nieholasvillie, Ky. Uses ti In 
Vandel L rym says to him, wen aes you, old : ~ ge fey Figs presen ; is = i wailed capt pakgens a soot ious te 
hose!" ‘hat does he mean by that?’* Ma: ‘Oh, it's tes ip the lining me eat 
nothing more thana term to express thorough fa- oi { en ta an — ; fe 1 J. dJuues, Moutague, Texas Has used Dror Lost or FA eoUs MAN HOON 
millarity.’* Uacle Josh: ** May be: but 2 ather ‘ ! ‘ 2 - y are, aud never failed with . r Weakness of Body and Mind, Effects 
think he calle the doctor ‘cld hoss’ because he is such ‘ r. Banta Fe. Ka aye ‘They vi ry of Errorsor Exoreses in Oldor Young, 
a famnous« harger.’* 2 atisi® aud ails bes ‘+. Retest, Soble Rathod felly Meetered How to enlarge acd 
Btrengtben WEAK, USDEVELUOPED OFGAtRa Pak TH OF hoUrT, 
a << <a o Abeclately enfaiiiog MORE THEATEENT—BReeette tn ao day 
P . "9 ~~ oe ' ¥ Ben tewtily tr 60 tates aed Fereige ( contries. Write the 
. a w t Ferr » - , e ally Deeertptive ry lamation aa4 proofs malied ‘seele 
: : , Address ERIE MEDICAL OO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“ x riv } PROOF 
wa . 
" | DH. MADWAY @ (0 
- | Bev , " " 
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[atest Fashion Phases. 
—— 

The newest spring costs are noticeab.« 
for their increased length, and the olone, 
Culrass-like ft over the hips, Large pock- 
et flaps and square-cornered lapel are 
atill liked, but ovate with a single \spe! are 
even more popular. 

The extremely tall sleeve worn during 
the winter is modified somewhat, although 
all wrap and coat sleeves are bight at the 
shoulder and quite full at tne top. 

A handsome ooat, for use with el most 
any costume, is of heliotrope ‘:faced’’ cloth 
finished with a high standing collar, singie 
square cornered lepel and narrow cufia, 
which are covered closely with parallel 
lines of Diack and gold braid, This coat 
tite clomely at the back and around the hips, 
rosching several inches below them; bat it 
is not Alted to the waist in front, Anotuer 
coat is a oombination of tan and ecru 
‘ taoed”’ cloth, having tbe effect of a sleeve- 
lemma Jacket of ecru over a tan colored voxt, 
with epaulets of ecru over the close fitting 
tan sleeves, Military styles of coats are 
‘ aborately ornamented with braids and 
fringes, and other mylish-looking braided 
cuter garments resemble in shape and 
longth the peplunnas’’ of a quarter of a con- 
tury ago. An elegant.looking garment in 
this style, of fine biack oloth, is richly 
wrought with black and gold braid form- 

K * pointed yoke back and front, outlin- 
od by a pendent border of gold and biack 
fringes. The same fringe also 
cdges the bottom of the coat and the high 
extend in points io the 
Very dressy eoate aro of eeru or 
pale iichen-green cloth with 
white and ornamented with alilver or with 
oopper buttons, 

Middle aged matrons remain falthfal to 
the redingote of rich brocaded milks, Of 
tvose very beautiful tolletaare made, There 
is one Of wilver gray brocated silk and plain 
London fow gray faille. The skirt, which 
shows ip the opening of the lapels, la of the 
plato fatile, Tue redingote of the brocade 
is continued at the back into a fall round 
train, Itia potout ia princess fashion; the 
fulness of the akirt ts gathered in all 
around the waist, In front the brocade 
fortua @eortof oorsolet, whlob Is applied 
over a ahboulder piece of faille. The slecves 
puffed high up over the shouidors, are 
tignt frou the elbow, out cat in email tabe 
around the wriet, and finieved with a ruch- 
ing of Chantilly lace. A similar ruching 
goes around the neok, 

Another handsome costurus for a matron 
is of velvet and fallle Francaise, The sides 
of the waist are !n very fuil side plaita; the 
front is draped tn curved folds, The back 
of the akirt inof velvet tnaide plaits, The 
body is of velvet, with square oornered 
fronte over a veat of the silk; the collar and 
sieoves wre aleo Of theeilk; shoulder caps 
of velvet to matoh the bodice. The cufts, 
lower portion of the veatand hem of the 
ekirt are finished with wide bands of vel- 
vet. 

Ab evening costume for a young matron 
in of )rooade and dotted crepe, Accordian 
piatted front and sides of crepe; long train 
of brocade, sash 6ndse of brocade falling 
ove: the p-alted skirt, Bodioe of brocade; 
draped sleeves, 

Waiking dresses and traveling costumes 
are extremely simpile,of thin cloth or fancy 
woolen mnatertal, We have noticed anew 
aiyie of tr avelitng-clowk., Ili laof the pret- 
ty indistinct shade velween gray and brown 
called ogaleo, The shape is thato!t along 
redin cote, the fronia of which, full on the 
ehoulder, aré crossed over @ plastron of 
brown @lik. A full plaited collar, com- 
mencing well on tbe shouiders, in the 
“Italian abbot’ style, forms a pretty finieh 
to thia mantel, The left front, wiuich 
oroaseos Over the right, le fastened at the 
waist wilh pretty arlixtic agrafe iu the 
Breton atyle. The sleeves are fall, avd 
gathered at the wriston to a walstband of 
browa silk. Brown s#trowtoquet turned 
up with velvet, aud trimmed with a feath- 
er algretia. 

We have also taken note of a long redin- 
ote of gray cashmere, with the fronts fine- 
ly braided with the same color. Pisstron, 
collar and cuffs of dark gray ailk, 

An eiegant Visiting dress is of striped 
silk in two shades of Eiflei-red, Long 
waisted boc .ce,open, wiih squaro-cut reverse 
over # plain front, and finished at the waist 
with « wide sash Ued in front, This sash 
plain Eifiel-red faillie ribbon. The 
siceves are puffed up over the shoulders, 
and full to the elbow, after whioh they are 
of the plain falile, and quite tight tothe 
Lusbed round the 
rnéd up ooilar of piain falile., 
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A pretty drees for a young lady ia of 
sprigged turquoine-blue muslin delaine 
aod plain blue woolen batiate, The bodice 
of the sprigged materia! opens both In front 
over plaited widths of the woolen batixte, 
A taille «ash is draped roand the waist and 
tied In long loops atthe back, The siseves 
ars of the sprigged muslin delaine and full 
to the elbow; from elbow to wrist they are 
of the woolen batiste, made tight to the 
arnand buttoned at the wriat, 

Nome lovely tolietafor ci urca and visit- 
ing were are of cashmere, having a draped 
front ornamented with deep vandykes, «!x 
in number, or three oross baads, exch 
thies tuches wile, ofappliqaue embroidery 
over lace, which g'veaacharm'ngly dressy 
appeararoe to the gown, 

Toe skirt hastve long effsect broken by 
slightly draping the front, the slesves are 
full and tbe basque hasa foil or Jacket 
front, with collar, cuffe and girdle of nuar- 
row embroidery. One of thin style was of 
black Henrietta, with the embroidery of 
biack and white silk over white net, and 
it was truly a dream of refined stylishness, 

A stylish visiting gown, and one suitable 
to bo worn by a guest at weddings {4 made 
In heliotrope India cashmere, braided with 
atmmetal cord in bronzs, and finished with 
broog® faille Francaise to match, The 
bodloe fastens frou: the left shoulder under 
a revers of bronze silk, with bigh collar of 
the same; aud the skirt draperies, also lin- 
6d with bronze eilk, are tarned back to dis- 
close a panel braided in an‘ original design 
to correspond with that on the bodice, 

Another gown is of bronze cashmere,and 
basa vest of acajou falile Francaise, which 
ocoutinuea below the bodice, and gives a 
line of color over the hips; it le braided 
with @ mixad tinsel braid, introducing both 
shades with sliver, and, out-liaing the 
bodice and large collar, reappears with the 
slik as a side pane! on the skirt, 

Sleeves have become very conspicuous 
by being mudeto differ from the bodice 
not only in favric but in color; thue a violet 
woo! waist bas stem green silk sleeves, a 
Suede cloth bodice has bias striped sleeves, 
and there are plaid silk sleeves in ocash- 
mere gowns, and lace or thin passemen- 
terie alceves In bengaline or brocaded bas 
ques, The favorite shape is the wmut- 
tou-leg #leeve of moderate s'zo, cut very 
tight below the elbow, and very lung on 
the wrists, while the tops ia full and high 
above the armhvles, A pretty fashion is 
that of facing the very long sieeve at the 
wrist,and rolling itup asa ouff that is 
rounded out and trimmed with embroid- 
ery or narrow giinp, and @ clossly set row 
of very small battona, 

Daring the long months of winter the 
dreas-makers decided to add anuther balf 
yard or so of material to their already 
ample dimensions, and this increase is oon- 
centrated at (he top, where pads are begin- 
ning to be required to support the high 
shoulder, while hardly enough is spared to 
make aeskin-tight fit about the forearm. 
Toe natural effect of these ecoentric wings 
on the shoulders is the neck’s decline and 
fallin importance as anu item of woman’s 
beauty or even as 4 feature of her anatomy, 
Tove bits of lingerie most in vogue are the 
Henri Deux, Catherinede Medici and Joan 
d’Are rufts, which are very wide and laid 
in huge plaits of lace about the throat, 
often touching the ears and resting with 
their outer edges on the sieeve wings, 
thus reducing woman to a neckless animal 
whose head rises most ungracefully,almost 
as if beauty were huimped back, between 
her shoulders. These styles are what we 
have agreed to call ‘pictureaques,’’ bat 
when carried to tue fashionable extreme 
they are far from beautifal, 


Udds and Ends. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY WORKERS, 

As suggestions to busy bands, I send the 
following descriptions of pretty fancy 
knick-kneacks that can be made at home, 

To begin wita painted articles, the lids of 
cardboard boxes inay be used as pretty 
calendars for hanging upon the wall,either 
square (suspended diamond ways), long, 
or ctroular, 

Firet paint over the cardboard with a 
thick background of oli paints, presenting 
a shaded surface, then add a spray of flow- 
era, a few butterfiles, cherubs, or anything 
that fancy dictates; varnieh finally and 
finish off the whole with a twisted lengtb 
of soft stik or ball fringe. 

But the novelty is tne introduction of 
three colored ribbons, an inch, or ratber 
wider, through three couples of slits, pre- 
viously cut in the surface. 

Each alit is the width of the ribbon, and 
there is just space enough between the two 
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The riooona hang some distance below 
tho lid, a dare finished off with silk pom- 
pons, little bel's or (ringed cdgos, Tuey 
are notset ain line on the surface, but 
each one little lower than ita fellowat a 
certal: distances, 

Tamborines and yiteca ere oti ized tn 
the same style. Moufltops could aiao be 
used, 

Cardboard boxes, slightly padded, cover- 
ed with plush, with the tops covered with 
satin or si/k, tightly drawn over,and paint- 
ed fancituily, can be adopted as glove or 
handkerchief receptacies. A ribbon is 
passed round the edge and tied in a good- 
sized bow at one side. 

Tamborines covered with brocade or 
painted satin, with trimming round the 
edge, and a ciroular silk covered cardboard 
back, made to tle on at the back, are very 
fashionable now as handkerchief cases, 

Little table screens can be made into 
receptacies for odds and ends, by having 
two straight pieces fixed to the two panels 
of wadded satin or brocade, turned up to 
form a deep bag, 8 or 9 inches deep, 

Tte frame work is first painted a pale 
color or white, There requireto be four 
pieces of material, as the back shows be- 
tween the bars. The wadding is placed 
between, Tasturned up piece is appar- 
enily fastened with a large bow, to form 
the bag. 

The satin is 9 inches longer than the 
screen, (he exira length forming the bag, 
These make boautifal drawing-room knick 
knacks, and are one of the latest novelties 
at bazirs, 

Any carpenter would make the wood- 
work, {nthe furm of a miniature clotnes- 
horse, stending froin two feet to three feet 
in height. 

Jushion nightdress bags are novel, first 
covered on the side with plush, then with 
a square of fancy silken material lined 
with satin, end rolled bac before it reach- 
es the top, thus showing about a quarier of 
the plush, the pale-colored satin lining and 
the brocade at the same time, 

The back is of silk or cotton backed sat- 
in, The nightdress goes in at the side, 
There is oftena silken cord edging the 
whole, or a dainty bow at one corner, and 
the whole think Is the sizsof an ordinary 
sofa cushior, and loors like one, 

There are often g!ven as wedding prer- 
ents in white satin and gold brocade, with 
a cluster of artificial oranges and flowers 
on the aolled lining of white silk. 

Circular cushions for sofas, averaging 40 
inches in circumference, are made of two- 
colored pougee silks, such as pale terra- 
cotta and green, deep terra cotta and pink 
or gold, etc., in four sections, gathered all 
round the edgeand drawn into almosta 
pointin the middle, finished oft witha 
rosette of the two colors, 

A bemmed frill,two inches wide, goes 
all round. The back ie covered witha 
piece of silk, A yard of each color ia re- 
quired, 

Sateen is arranged in the same way. A 
pretty cosy can be of two colored pongee 
silks—orange and brown, olive and pink, 
etc, A length of half a yard of the light- 
colored silk, about 12 inches wide (or heif 
ite width), is gatbered round the edge of 
the cosy, and drawn down to the centre; 
then the darker silk, alao gathered at the 
edge, fills in the space at the top. 

A length of silk, 2 inches wide, is folded 
and gathered ali round the edge before the 
two sides are sewn togetber. The lining 
should be of serge. Only halfa yard of 
the light silk and aquarterof the darker 
are necessary. Underneath the silk is 
serg6. Simall remnants of oolored ailks 
can be made into covers for cuildreng little 
tin palls (minus the bandles. ) 

Tu6 pails bold small pot ferns, A cir- 
cular base is mwadeof cardboard, covered 
with silk, and the bag sewn to it, another 
row of running being placed an inch high- 
er, to forma puff, Two pieoes of silk cord 
are run round and tied at cach side of the 
top of the pail with four tasselied ends, 

The ailk falls over as a two inch frill, 
eituer frayed outat the edge, or partially 
hidden by tinted lace, 

These are most ornamental on a dinner 
tabie or on an invalid’s oocasional table, 

Some pretty three cornered pincushions, 
may also be made with scraps of pongee 
silk, and an embroidered Turkish square 
d’oyley cut in half, The cushions are 6 
long and 6 Inobes at the widest part. They 
have a foided frill of silk, a piece of inch- 
wide cream lace iaidon it, and a ailken 
coord, knotted at each corner, as a finish, 
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Confidential (Correspondents. 


ANONYMOUS.—I\t i# not cust .naryg for the 
chairman of a meetiog Lo vole with the meeting. He 
is only supposed to give bis casting vote, 


SIMPLICITY.—No doubt thé young man 
to whom you are engazed gave you the keeperas an 
engagement ring. The simplest way would be to ask 
him If itis so, 


JENNIE —Wedding presents auould al- 
ways be sent to the residcuce of the bride, addressed 
in her maiden name. They may be sent atany time 
before the wedding. 


B. B. L.—Irrigation ts the artificial ap. 
plication of the water of streams aud wells to culti- 
vated land in regions of !i'tle or irregular rainfall, 
The system is as old as the hills, 


CrENs0Ss.—Any person over 20 Fears of 
age whoesball refuse to give, tothe best of bis or her 
knowledge, true and correct answere tothe census 
enumerators will be liable to a fine of $3), 


Doust.—A wife should wear mourning 
for her husband's relatives, precisely aa she would 
for herown, 2 Widowers, asarnuie, go into society 
and leave off their mourning ata much earlier date 
than widows. 


RESENTFUL.— We are unable to help you 
to obtain French books to trausiate You could only 
Gnd them, we suppose, by visiting those houses 
which publish them, and tnquiring whether you 
could obtain this work to do 


HBATHER.—The nao olin is neither ex. 
pensive nor very difficalt, and it makes a really pret- 
ty accompaniment toastowver If ¥ 
company yoursel€and dono’ enteavor to be 
Imposing, you may vour trlende 
music, 

P, T..-Thse Vulgate tsthe Latin t-ansia- 
tion of the Bible sanctioned by the Roman Cathoile 
Church Ihe translation 
Jerome ju the fourth century, 
Old Vestament in Greek, 
translated about B, ¢ 
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Lospon B —Tne Roval Marriage act 
Waspussetia i772 By this act none of the descen- 
dants of Gicorve IL., of foreleu birth, can 
marry under the age of Lwenty-five without the con- 
sentof ihe King Atand af‘er that ave the consent 
of Parliamentis uecessary to reuderthe warrtage 
valid. 

ELSPETH. --It is of Boan Brom uct that 
the story you wenitor u ed to betold, H- vas din- 
inw one day with Pili ce Regent (afterwar ts George 
1V.,) and touk the liberiy of asking the prinee to 
ring the bell, The privce did so, and Lold the servant 
to order Mr, Braummel's carriage. From that time 
Brumme! lost the royal favor, 


A. B.-—Tve ries golden eolor tn botter 
and coectese that you take lo be aelen of quality is 
ssinelimes produced by a certain vegetable coloring 
matter, Thigariicle Is perfectly wholesewe, [tis 
also extensively used for coloring hair, Jellies, soap, 
Candles, sce pirits, confectionary, leather, po- 
mades, fisi, and everything else where au agreeable 
color is desirable. 
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Rusrio — You are mistaken in supposing 
that ‘‘thunderbolts’’ are tangible realities that can 
be haudied and preserved as curtosiiies. The only 
thunderboit is the flash of lightoing, ofven po doubt 
destructive, but never accompanied by auy solid, 
The only solid bodies that ever fal! to the earth from 
the sky are aerolites, bodies comlug from outer 
space, and baving nothing to do with thunderstorms, 


FRa NOIS.—Tie ocenrrencve of periodical 
attacks, such as you describe, with shivering, hot 
flushes, etc., sounds very much like ague, or a re- 
Miitent fever, especially asit comer only so many 
timesa year, You should keep to -our bed at these 
times, and disecive Sve graine of quisine ina glass 
of sherry wine, and take li threetimes aday, You 
ougbtto liveina dry, bracing alr, ana away from 
water and low-lyitog grounds 


EN@ELTJE.—"“Nom de plume” refers toa 
name you adopt for writing, or for answers to cor- 
respondence—in Enelish it would be called the 
**pseudonym.’’ ‘*‘Nom de guerre’’ isa nickname, 
or more properly a travelling or assumed name, The 
word ‘‘alias’’ seemsto answer best for it, though 
*“incog.’' or *‘incognito’’ at present .nore generally 
used by the press for the ‘‘travelling name’’ by 
which royalty covers up its identity. 


TINOTOBIA,—The seat of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England in the Honse of Lords is called the 
Woolsack, Itisalarge square bag of wool, without 
back or arms, and iscovered with redcloth, In the 
reigu of Elizabeth, an Act was passed to prevent the 
exportation of wool; and that this source of nattonal 
wealth might be kept conatantly in mind, woolsacks 
were placed in the Houseof Peers, whereon the 
judges sat. Hence the Lord Chancellor is said to 
**siton the Woolsack,'* or ‘‘to be appointed two the 
Woolsack.’’ 


MaTOH.— You seem to look rather light- 
ly on the most tremendous responsibility thata hu- 
man being can undertake; you talk about marriage 
as you mightabout buying a new epring overcoat. 
Then you do not know what the girl thinks of you, 
and you seem toown asingularly well-developed con- 
celt. Do you imagioe that you can throw tbe band- 
werchief and see the gift eagerly scrambied ior’ You 
talk already in a cool an“ patronizing way about ibe 
lady; and itis easy to see that you rather despise 
herinakind half-serious way, Wedo votcareto 
advise you to marry ber, but we certaloly should not 
recommend her to marry you. The tone of your 
letter 1s not agreeable, and we think it would be ® 
very quod thing for you when sume severe lesson 
occurs to teach you proper humility. 


Fair —You wust not form theories avout 
the character and disposition of this man or thai, but 
take aeafe general rule, and then you need have pv 
qualms or uneasiness. If the man were your “e- 
clared lover, there could be ny possivie ob) cuion to 
his caressing you; but it ece:ne that he valy waate Ww 
employ a chance hour as quietly as possible. There 
is nothing that agirl in your pveltion shou'd dread 
sou much as iamillarity frum maie acquaintances, 
some silly young folk who are ries 
of various sorte make themselves 
changing jestse with and it aseurediy follows 
thate y 
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